Jefferson and Mason 

In the November Survey is a letter 
from Mr. W. G. Martin of Kerrville, 
Texas. Mr. Martin is rather critical of 
the phrase employed by Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, that “All men are created 
equal.” Mr. Martin states that Mr. Jef- 
ferson “got the idea” from the Virginia 
Bill of Rights, which was written by 
George Mason. And then Mr. Jefferson 
“proceeded to corrupt the original.” 

Possibly Mr. Jefferson did “get the 
idea” from Virginia’s Bill of Rights. 
Possibly, too, Mr. Jefferson may have 
assisted Mr. Mason in drafting the Bill 
of Rights. It was adopted approximately 
two months before Mr. Jefferson drafted 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
words of Mr. Mason “That all men are 
by nature equally free and independent” 
are echoed by the words of Mr. Jeffer- 
son: “That all men are created equal.” 
Both of these men then declare that 
among the inalienable rights of man 
are “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


Probably it was for the sake of 
brevity that Mr. Jefferson used the 
phrase “created equal.” Assuredly he 
did not mean to imply that all men are 
equal in the same capacity, in intellect, 
the ability to accumulate wealth, to 
attain eminence in the professions, to 
compose music, create works of art. 
And it is certainly a reflection on Mr. 
Jefferson’s scholarly attainments and on 
his profound logic to assume 1) that 
he implied such a conclusion, or 2) that 
he was at a loss for the correct termi- 
nology. Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Mason 
were asserting that all men are equal 
in the sight of God. “Search the scrip- 
tures” and you will find that “of a truth 
God is no respecter of persons.” 

—JULIUS A. DEGRUYTER 


Charleston, W. Va. 
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Up to par 

In the November 1960 issue of your 
magazine, an article called “The Dan- 
gerous Tongue” did not go far enough 
in censoring those who gossip. Like 
sO many ministers, the author did not 
get to the basic cause of this gossip. 
If people have nothing to talk about 
they will not talk. The third chapter 
of I Timothy discusses qualifications of 
elders and deacons very simply and 
very plainly. The fifth chapter of I 
Corinthians discusses what to do with 
members of the church who have done 
wrong. If the minister of a church 
tolerates deacons or elders who do not 
come up to scriptural standards, or the 
session tolerates members in a church 
who are not up to par scripturally, then 
these men are working to please men 

rather than God. 

—ROBERT H. HANKLA 

South Charleston, W. Va. 


Communism and church 


I should like to congratulate you on 
those pictures of communistic rituals 
used in Eastern Europe to replace the 
churches’ influence in the community 
(November Survey). It is wise for us 
to understand, as fully as possible, the 
real strength of our adversary—the 
validity of his arguments and the fruits 
of his accomplishments. 

Travelers returning from visits to 
Russia and Eastern Europe tell us that 
the communistic countries have prac- 
tically eliminated, or are fast eliminat- 
ing, juvenile delinquency, narcotic traf- 
fic, gangsterism, crime syndicates, com- 
mercial prostitution, slums, and alco- 
holism. 

Has the church lost its social con- 
science? Are we complacent, indifferent 
—or do we feel that the solution to our 
social problems is hopeless and beyond 


the power of the church to help? It is 
in this field that the church must suffer 
in comparison with the communistic 
countries. 

In our own country we must feel a 
vital concern for our community—its 
slums, its poverty, its ignorance, its 
crimes and sins. These must be on our 
hearts and in our prayers at all times. 
A church must serve its community 
constantly and not just a few faithful 
members. 

Too often our evangelistic fervor is 
merely another membership drive. We 
do not have that real concern for the 
people—a complete sympathy for their 
needs and weakness. Without this sym- 
pathy and understanding, much of the 
real value of our work is lost. 

To a world grown weary of hate 
and tension and cruelty and regimenta- 
tion, Jesus’ gospel of the primacy of 
the individual, his worth in God’s sight, 
his tremendous capacity for growth and 
development, should be the most at- 
tractive news of the century. 

—JAMES G. HOLT 
Bastrop, La. 


Ninety-seven nations contributed $83 
million during world refugee year for 
the homeless people of the world. Soviet 
Russia and her satellite nations con- 
tributed nothing.—p. 


More about hymns 


Tonight on the Bell Telephone Hour 
on TV one of the most beautiful voices @ 
I have ever heard sang “Jesus, lover » 
of my soul.” I sat enthralled—then I 
remembered Eugene B. Bowman’s letter 
in the November Survey and wondered 
if perhaps I was in the wrong, being 
so moved and enjoying so much a song 
which was for the “fervent, feverish, 
evangelical faith, into which pattern 
Presbyterianism has never fit.” Then I 
thought of the many little children I 
see every Sunday morning, playing 
around their yards and in the streets, 
but NOT in Sunday school—and I 
wondered if perhaps our “pattern” 
might be altered to fit some of “even 
the least of these.” 

—MRS. MARYE B. SCOTT 
Rome, Ga. 


* 


I noticed in October letters to the 
editor that Mr. Eugene Bowman said 
that “Alas, and did my Savior bleed?” 
was not in use any more. I would like 
for you to tell him that it is in The 
Hymnbook, #199. 

—MRS. COLIN MCLEAN 
Washington, N.C. 
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As an organization, well ¥ 


The history of the church began centuries ago. It 
goes back all the way to Abraham. For with Abraham, 
God began to gather a “people of God,” a covenant 

munity, to serve Him. In the Old Testament we 
ave the story of God’s people—their trials and temp- 
tations, but chiefly the account of what God was 
doing for them and through them. In the New Testa- 
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_ment we read again of God’s people who were 


gathered around Jesus as their Savior. These people 


was described as the Body of Christ, for its purpose 
is to carry on the work which Jesus Christ was doing. 
The people of God did not disappear after the 
crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus Christ. His 
Church, guided by God, has been on earth ever since. 
It has included martyrs who died for their faith, 
thinkers who expressed their faith in great creeds, 
poets who wrote Christian hymns, statesmen who 
sought to Christianize laws and customs, and of course 
unknown saints, including boys and girls, who were 
followers of Jesus. | 

Members of God’s people have not always agreed 
on what are the most important beliefs, how the | 
Church can best be organized, and how the Church § 
can more effectively be the Body of Christ.in the | 
world. So various groups of Christians have arisen— 
Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, Roman Catholics, § 
Nazarenes, Presbyterians, and others—but all are a 
part of the one people of God, the Church. 


Presbyterian History 


Presbyterians are a part of this marching band, a 
part of the people of God. They follow in the foot- 
steps of His people of ancient times—Abraham, Isaiah, 
Paul, martyrs, and everyday Christians—and are a part 
of the great Church of Christ today. They share with 
all Christians faith in God as Father, in Christ as 
Savior, and in the Holy Spirit as guide. 

Presbyterians also have some emphases which they 
stress more than other Christians. One is their belief 
about how the Church can best be organized and 
governed. Presbyterians believe that all rule and 
authority in the organized church belongs, under God, 
to the whole membership and is to be exercised by 
representatives called presbyters, or elders, in church 
courts—sessions, presbyteries, synods, general assem- 
blies. Presbyterians also stress first, in teaching and 
preaching, God’s love and mercy and His rule over 
all of life, and secondly, human needs and duties. So 
there are two distinctive emphases—Presbyterian order 
(government) and Reformed doctrine. These em- 
phases are in the Bible and were prominent in the 
church during the early centuries after the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ. Then they were almost forgotten. 
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They became prominent again in the Protestant Ref- 
ormation in the sixteenth century. A great French 
Christian, Jean Chauvin (John Calvin), did much 
to recover and preserve this type of church govern- 
ment and doctrine. 


The Presbyterian Family 


Since John Calvin’s day, Presbyterianism has become 
world-wide. Through migration and missionary labor 
Presbyterian churches have multiplied around the 
earth. There are few countries where you will not 
find a group of Christians organized as your church 
is organized—stressing God's grace and God’s rule 
and emphasizing that man’s chief end is to glorify 
God. These churches have various names, but the 
same principles. There is the Church of Scotland, 
the Bantu Presbyterian Church of South Africa, the 
Reformed Church of Austria, the Evangelical Church 
of Czech Brethren in Czechoslovakia, the Waldensian 
Church in Italy, the United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines. There are many others. 

These churches are a part of one great Presbyterian 
family. And they have an organization to help them 
keep close to each gther and aid each other. This 
organization is the “Alliance of Reformed Churches 
Throughout the World Holding the Presbyterian 
Order.” It has been functioning since 1875. Today the 
Alliance includes 78 Presbyterian churches (denomi- 
nations) in 54 countries, and represents almost 50 
million Christians around the world. 

The Alliance concerns itself with the persecutions 
of Presbyterians in Spain, the needs of Presbyterians 
in Indonesia, the progress of Presbyterians in Aus- 
tralia, the training of Presbyterians in France, the op- 
portunities of Presbyterians in the United States. It 
is also concerned with other parts of the Body of 
Christ and lends aid and encouragement to other 
Christian groups. 


Presbyterians in the United States 


There are several parts of the Presbyterian family 
in the United States. There is, for example, the Re- 
formed Church of America, founded by Presbyterians 
from Holland, and the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, founded by a group of Presbyterians 
fromm Scotland. Most of the Presbyterians who came to 
the United States were from England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. They organized the largest Presbyterian 
Church in this country, known as the Presbyterian 
Ch ich in The United States of America. In this body 
a «vision occurred in 1810, giving rise to the Cumber- 
lan i Presbyterian Church. Later, other difficulties 
arc-e and were increased by tension over problems 
facing our nation. As a result, the Presbyterian Church 
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in the USA, still the largest American Presbyterian 
body, was again divided. Presbyterians in the Confed- 
erate States of America formed a separate General 
Assembly which in 1865 became the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, to be popularly known 
as the Southern Presbyterian Church. 

The story of Presbyterians in this country is not 
one of division alone. There have also been reunions. 
One of these gave rise to the United Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, now the larg- 
est Presbyterian body in our country. Altogether 
there are almost 5 million Presbyterians in the United 
States today. 


Southern Presbyterians 


Presbyterians have been in the South for 300 years 
though there was not an independent southern church 
until 1861. There were few Presbyterians in the South 
in the early days of our country. But with aid from 
Presbyterians in Great Britain and in the northern 
part of our country, growth was rapid. Presbyterians 
helped carry the gospel to the frontier, showed mercy 
to Indians and slaves, established educational institu- 
tions, furnished Christian leaders for business and 
political life, and sent missionaries abroad. 

The Presbyterian Church US—i. e., “Southern”— 
today extends from Baltimore, Md., to Portales, N. M.; 
from Proctorville, Ohio, to the Gulf of Mexico; from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Key West, Fla. It has carried 
the gospel to all parts of the South and now has almost 
one million members. Through missionary zeal it has 
been a vital force in beginning new and growing 
Presbyterian churches in China, Korea, Japan, Taiwan, 
Brazil, Mexico, and the Belgian Congo. It maintains 
Christian colleges and theological seminaries at home 
and abroad. Through thousands of churches it 
preaches the gospel and provides Christian training. 

Southern Presbyterians are this year observing a 
birthday, recognizing the achievements of 100 years 
of organized existence and 300 years of work in the 
South. But the emphasis is on the present task and 
future opportunities. A part of our birthday celebra- 
tion is the joining with other Presbyterians in the 
United States in a great “Presbyterian Mission to the 
Nation.” Another part is to make a large thank offer- 
ing to help needy Presbyterian churches in other 
lands meet their challenges and opportunities. The 
purpose of our birthday celebration is to increase the 
strength and determination of southern Presbyterians 
to be a more effective part of the Presbyterian family 
and of the people of God in the world. 

—T. WATSON STREET 
for the General Assembly's 
Centennial Committee 
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FRANCE 


The “Reformed Chiitch of France; 
which has celebrated in“1959 the.400th 
amniyersaxy of) the? organization ofeour 
Synod and the, 450th anniversary of “the 
bistfi, of Yohn~Calvin,/because ofthese 
events riust Wook back over thee past 
even) as.it considers thefuture. 

God isthe Master ofsall. Also;“itris to 
Godwandto thesward of His grace, which 
seable to-build you, up,and to give you 
Semenheritance amongsull them —which 

Ssanctified.( Acts 20: 82) that we _com- 
thend our, brotherPresbytefiams of the 
Reformedsfaith. We thank them for ther: 
faithful ‘love“We wish to @ommuie in 
spirit, and in service_of-the Savior: 

PAST. P. BOURGUET 
Reformed Church of Erarice 
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the Scottish Reformation of which it is wi i 
heir: We pray that/God may eontinua it “ffl 
its work and witness. 

—RT. REV. JOHN H. S, BURLEIGH, erator 
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It is appropriate that your letter should reach me in the midst 
of the special assembly of the Church of Scotland. My church 


sent me 12,000 miles to take part in this celebration of the Ref- 


ormation, evidence of our sense of solidarity with churches 


within the Reformed tradition. 


In this your church has an honoured place. We greet you on= a _ «i Vat 
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ship and a richer service. 


—RT. REV. DR. ALAN C. WATSON, Moderator 
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Greetings sto Presbyteriaf® Church in US on 100th 
anniversary. 

T@ spread abroad the Gospel of God, that all man- 
kind, in East and West, may be truly saved, is the 
most glorious, task in the world. (Text of message in 
large charaéters,, rp. ) 

—General. Assembly, Presbyterian Church 
of Formosa 
CHENG LIEN-kUN, Moderator 
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KOREA 


Presbyterian Church but also’all Christian churches of 


—Presbyterian Church in the 
Republic. of Korea 
KIL GIN GYUNG 
Moderator of the General Assembly 


ITALY 


We take a part in your joy.with sincere and fraternal feelings. 
We rejoice with you for the presence and the work of your 
church; wishing you to gather the fruits of your labour on the 
ground of evangelical fidelity as well as of Christian freedom. 

God has given us many precious treasures for the church and 
the world. Let us use them for the service of Christ and men. 
Salute all them that have the rule ‘over you, and all the_saints. 
They of Italy sdlute you (Heb. 13:24). 

—ERMANNO ROSTANs Moderator, 
Waldensian. Church of Italy 
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rd that He may, increasing daily our fellowship with Him, 
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mefit of humanity longing for peace, and to the glory of His holy name. 


—DR. TIBOR BARTHA, Bishop 
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JAPAN 


The United Church . of 
Christ in Japan sends greet- 
ings and sincerest congratu- 
lations to the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States 
on the occasion of her one 
hundredth anniversary. 

We are grateful for the 
strength you. have brought 
and the guidance you have 
given to the church of Christ 
within the United States and 
the world. We remember with 
inspiration the men of God 
who, trained for leadership by 
your church, dedicated their 
lives to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in Japan. 

May God richly bless your 
Centennial Assembly and the 
life and work of your church 
in these demanding times. 
—KEIKICHI SHIRAI, Mog 

United Church of Gia 

Japan * 
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i T.. world into which we are moving iffer in rom all recognized religions, in part through ind if. 
y-respects_from the world that we have known: ference, but in part also from hostility, under the im- 
1. Politically. One fourth of all the countries-enjey-——. sion that religion stands in the way of human 
ing membership in the United Nations have come into progress. Not only : i ia. Africa 
existence during the Tast-26-years. Nearly one billion and Latin America, many are turning to the new sub- 
pedple=one third of the world’s poputatien—haye stitute religions—Communism, Fascism, and national- 
changed their-ferm_of government within this same IStIT: ere is a still more dangerous foe in these 
period and are now st ing to achieve new na- continents and also —the growing secular- 
tionaidentities. And the end is n The rise of ism of our times, including a blin in_of the 
‘these new™nations and, what is more importamtthe supposed authority of physical science and the loss Of ~~~~~—» 
rise of a nationalistic, spirit in these and other lands ~~ bjective standards of morality. 
kwhich all too often er e form of anti-Western- Meanwhile_humanity has come to the crossroads. 
~ism gas not brought stability Gr-exen the promise of Science has put in hands the tools which can 
peace; iftstead, we see uncertainty, un and a new remake civilization or destroy tt 
struggle for pewer or independence that reathes_be- “The supreme pathos of our times i 
yond all national bayriers. “~~ David L. Cohn in a Saturday Review article. ‘ 
2. Economically. Thayvast majority of the world’s ~ ological capacities are now such that he could 
‘population lies in poverty Mad misery. They know it; go a ay toward eliminating disease, illiteracy, 
they don't like it; and they are determined to do some- and the gross ms of poverty. But with heaven in 
thinggbout it. The answer to this problem, we Ameri- sight he persistently hes toward hell.” 
cans corttend, is some form of free enterprtse.combined Our Christian faith, howé does not permit us to 
with demderatic government. But to masseSsof the despair. As Richard M. Schaull peo Foon rev- 
world’s population the Soviet Union and now Red elation . . . means that the present crisis -& mean- 
China point the\way in which backward countries ing which the world does not see in it. It is the Tmanj- 
can be industrialized more rapidly. So the economic ation of divine judgment upon an impossible situa- 
revolution continues, With its outcome at present un- i t cannot be tolerated any longer because it 
certain and the underprivileged of the earth still for 
the most part uncommitted. 
3. Socially. Asia and Africa are today asserting not appearance of the“impossible structures of the past 
only their right to economic prosperity and progress offers our world right now new possibilities of greater 
but also, and even more, to equality ef status in the freedom, order, and justicé™[he great question is— 
tld family, to self-respect and dignity, to racial will we repent, will we hear what_God is saying to 
\, ecuality, and the end of discrimination. NoNdeology, us?” (Encounter With Revolutions, ciation Press, 
\rcligious or otherwise, consonant with racial imi 1955. ) 





tion has any possibility of acceptance in these en- To understand better what God is saying 

‘ents either today or tomorrow. ‘ America and what is to be the role of the churc 

1\\Religiously. For the first time in history large “\_ tomorrow's world let us look a little more closely at ™~ 
vasség of the world’s population have turned away “the situation in our own land. 
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continued from preceding page 


America, too, is growing—more rapidly indeed than 
in all its previous history. A hundred years ago our 
population was overwhelmingly rural. Today it is pre- 
dominantly urban and becoming increasingly so with 
every passing year. The trend is toward the growth 
of suburbs and a rural non-farm population on the 
outskirts of our larger cities, toward the growth of 
what is now officially called a metropolitan district. 

Can the churches win these super-cities for Christ? 
Can they provide a spiritual home for the restless, 
shifting mass of mankind that moves to the city and 
from the center of the city to its circumference—a 
spiritual home, that is, that offers something more 
than peace of mind and acceptance of the status quo? 
Can they, in other words, affect in any significant 
fashion the ideas, tastes, standards, folkways, and value 
judgments which spring from these cities and which 
through radio, television, and the mass circulation 
magazines gradually become those of the whole na- 
tion? The answer is not yet clear. 

The increased productiveness of the American fac- 
tory means growing wealth. We now have the highest 
standard of living that the world has ever known. Our 
technicians promise in the near future a plethora of 
material goods that go beyond yesterday’s wildest 
dreams. This increased wealth brings the danger of 
physical and moral flabbiness, and there are figures 
to indicate that we have already begun to succumb, 
as has been the case in other advanced civilizations. 
The physical and moral softness of our young men, 
documented by army statistics, contrasts unfavorably 
mw. with the more abounding virility, the disciplined 
morale of young men raised under more austere cir- 
cumstances in some less affluent societies. 

America’s technological advancement and compara- 
tive wealth do not mean that all her problems are re- 
solved. Too many Americans remain ill-clothed, ill- 
housed, ill-fed. Slums and decay blight large sections 
of our cities. Racial tensions have been aggravated. 
Divorce is growing. Alcoholism mounts by leaps and 
bounds. Crime, especially among our youth, increases 
at an alarming rate. 

The root difficulty is that for millions of Americans 
there are no spiritual values; life, therefore, threatens 
to become meaningless. Careful studies reveal that col- 
lege students on the whole are “unabashedly selfish,” 
with little concern for the welfare of others (in marked 
contrast with students of other nations). Normally 
they express a need for religion, but they do not ex- 
pect this religion to guide or govern their decisions in 
the secular world. The ethic by which the average man 
lives (not only in the giant corporations which absorb 
more and more of our American youth, but also in law 
offices, laboratories, foundations, and labor unions) is 
being shaped, it appears, not by the church and not 
by his own inner voice, but by the particular group 
on whom he is most dependent for his well being. 

“The most damaging thing about this group har- 
mony ethic,” comments William H. Kirkland, “is that 
it seeks to give a moral foundation to what obviously 
is merely the trend of the times. It makes group har- 
mony the supreme text of social obligation. This new 
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transvaluation of values is being stressed in school 
and colleges. . . . It is reflected in all phases of life in 
the suburbs . . . even in the program of suburban 
churches.” 

Observers are generally agreed that there has beer 
a revival of religious interest in America beginning ir 
the Forties and continuing to the present time. It 
manifests itself in various ways—gains in church mem- 
bership; increased attendance on the services of the 
church; growth of youth organizations; increasing 
interest on the part of young adults; numerous polls 
indicating that more Americans count themselves as 
members of the church than are actually carried on 
church rolls; the number of religious books among the 
best sellers; the popularity of religious movies; the 
interest in the Billy Graham campaign; the number of 
civic organizations which incorporate religion in some 
way into their activities; the return of numerous intel- 
lectuals to the church; and in many other ways. 

How long the present up-surge of religious interest 
will continue is uncertain. There is an ebb and a flow 
in religion as in other fields of interest. The tide may 
turn tomorrow—in fact it may already have begun to 
turn—or it may continue for years. 

Many feel that to the present time it has not run 
very deep; that it is characterized by a vague religi- 
osity lacking in content, what Martin E. Marty terms 
“religion-in-general”; that it is group oriented, arising 
in many cases out of a need for community rather 
than a need for redemption; a faith “observed more in 
rhetoric than in rubric,” in word more than in prac- 
tice; a religion which offers inward peace and out- 
ward fellowship, but which does not commit one 
deeply to the cause of Christ, or in fact to any cause. 
“The Holy Ghost,” Stanley Rowland Jr. of the New 
York Times wrote recently, “had better stay ghostly 
and the preacher platitudinous, for sermons must 
console, comfort, inspire to pleasant living, not chal- 
lenge . . . with the rude realities of today’s revolu- 
tionary world. Tension between religion and society 
tends to disappear.” And the demand grows, ever more 
insistently, for “the voice of the pulpit” to become 
“the voice of the people.” 

The current popularity of the church does indeed 
present a danger. If church-joining in America be- 
comes “the thing to do,” if it happens too easily and 
too fast, the church might be turned over to those 
whose religious experience is of little or no significance. 

On the other hand the current religious revival spells 
opportunity. If the churches are real churches, then 
those who come for whatever reason may remain to 
pray to the God they find through Jesus Christ. As 
Dr. Kenneth J. Foreman has so finely said, “A man 
who everywhere else has to be an ‘organization man’ 
can in the church discover his own personal and in- 
defensible and unique selfhood before God.” 

In the judgment of Will Herberg, a neutral but 
friendly observer, the churches in America have an op- 
portunity which they have not had in all our previous 
history and which they have in few other countries 
today. 

Will they respond to that opportunity? That is the 
question. It is a question which each of us—in his own 
way—will help to answer. + 
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By BROOKS HAYS 


Presbyterians find 


in their own back yards 


the distinctive challenges 


that face the world today 






BA erasers within a family can change very 


rapidly. For example, I have three institutional inter- 
ests: I am a Baptist, a Lion, and a Democrat, and I 
found when I went back to Little Rock that my son 
is a Presbyterian and a Kiwanian. I was afraid to ask 
his politics. My son is a deacon in Second Presbyterian 
Church where Dr. Marion Boggs, your moderator, i 
pastor; and he is steeped in Presbyterianism to the de 
gree that he advised me once not to try to flatter 
Presbyterians. He said, “You sound like the owner of 
a Chevrolet saying to the owner of a Cadillac, “You've 
got a good car, too.’” 

Some Presbyterians may not realize that they be- 
long to a “special” denomination. The Presbyterian 
Church US is the only large denomination preserving 
its regional character. The South has profited by this 
fact. This authentic regional character presents a chal- 
lenge that is not matched by any other denomination, 
not even by Southern Baptists who almost twenty 
years ago decided to carry our organizational program 
into the West and North. My service in the Congress 
gave me new insights into Presbyterianism’s distinc- 
tive contributions to the South, but I had learned even 
before then that committed men and women members 
were working on such social problems as rural pov- 
erty, racial disharmonies, and industrial conflict. 

Among these faithful servants of the church to neg- 
lected places and to disadvantaged people was Henry 
W. McLaughlin, your first denominational executive 
for the country church program, who set the patterns 
for a remarkable rural church work. I believe that 
continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 


every Presbyterian worker in this field will endorse 
my observation regarding this devoted Christian who 
helped gear his church’s historic mission to southern 
needs. And this attitude was not induced by sec- 
tionalism—his was a very practical acceptance of the 
tasks identified with the region’s economic and social 
life. 

Our economic life in the South is undergoing sweep- 
ing changes, but until there is a more substantial 
sharing of prosperity with the rural areas, the vision 
of Dr. McLaughlin must spur his successors on in 
their Christian endeavors. 


Transient Population 
Another change in southern life that affects mission 
plans and presents a special challenge for a regional 
denomination is the migration of rural people. Eight 
hundred thousand Americans are on the move and up- 





~ rooted (the equivalent of one-half the population of 


South Carolina). They move from state to state for 
seasonal employment or perhaps a new permanent 
home. How to provide a religious influence for these 
families is a complex problem requiring imagination 
and organizational concern. 

I do not mean to focus upon the rural phases of 
the southern scene to the exclusion of vast industrial 
changes in the region. They, too, affect the church’s 
environmental outlook. Aspirations of the working 
people have been recognized in national and state 
legislation and in altered economic practices but the 
ethical and religious implications have not been fully 
accepted by our churches. This problem of finding a 
just and pleasant accord between management and 
labor in many areas must have the attention of sen- 
sitive and intelligent Christians. Moral exercise in the 
social conflicts of life is essential to spiritual growth 
and human progress. 

In spite of the fact that more than one-half of the 
counties in the deep South lost population in the last 
decade with the heavy impact of urbanization, the 
ratio of agriculture to industrial employment is the 
highest in the nation. Village and farm life has an 
importance here not found in other regions. There is 
the dual task of reaching the new city dwellers and 
leaving unneglected the residents of town and open 
country who still constitute an appealing mission field. 

The current restlessness of large numbers dramatizes 
a condition that plagues nearly all the denominations 
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—extremes of wealth in their own constituencies a: 
well as in the region’s population. Even in the South 
many of our new city churches are enjoying affluence 
This calls for wisdom. Dr. George Truett once told 
of receiving an unsigned request, “Pray for a young 
man getting rich very fast.” We should be praying 
for our denominations that are getting rich very fast. 


Race Conflict 

In the field of race conflict there are special oppor- 
tunities for regional organizations. This is due to our 
proximity to the home country of millions of Negroes. 
It should be approached with no illusions about our 
limitations. We sometimes falsely assume that because 
we are close to the problem our judgments are in- 
fallible. Actually we may be too close to it and too 
subject to the old assumptions that have been proved 
wrong. 

We Southern Baptists in colonial days and in the 
early nineteenth century used to raise a voice of 
righteous opposition to human slavery, but for a half- 
century before the Civil War we were silent. One 
Presbyterian synod not only failed to speak against 
the institution but actually in 1861 resolved, “We 
assert it is the mission of the Church to maintain the 
institution of slavery.” 

There are two areas of activity: the church’s own 
institutional life and the society in which all races 
must dwell. Somewhat different criteria for the two 
are involved, but the course of progress in both may 
certainly be influenced by thoughtful Christians. 

The fact that a southern denomination is not subject 
to policy decisions made by a non-southern majority 
should, I believe, make Presbyterians more sensitive 
to the unusual obligations that rest upon the regional 
church; and southerners generally should avoid mak- 
ing too much of the fact that steady progress (though 
it may seem discouragingly slow) is being made. 

I exhibited some pride in this progress in a recent 
talk with a European journalist who was visiting the 
TVA country. I contrasted it with South Africa. “Don’t 
feed your southern ego, Mr. Hays;” he said, “you see, 
the world expects nothing of South Africa. It expects 
so much of America.” 

In efforts to achieve Christian objectives in the dif- 
ficult race relations area, there are a few aids and 
simple rules for us. First, we should never seal the 
lips of the minister or seek to apply any economic, 
political, or social pressures to prevent his expressing 
his convictions. 

Another standard has to do with exhortations to 
avoid provocative words or actions in the disturbed 
community life where minority aspirations are being 
vigorously presented. 

Finally, we should seek to do full justice in specific 
local and individual situations. Instead of exhausting 
ourselves in arguments over theories for race patterns, 
we should persist in efforts “to discover the mind of 
Christ—to do the will of God” as many eloquent Pres- 
byterian leaders have exhorted their fellow south- 
erners to do. 

The moral issues in current social controversies 
should not be left to those outside the church. Neither 
should the church’s concern be stated in terms of the 
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abstract, for that would still leave the determination 
to the region’s power structure. At the same time our 
fellowship should not be strained by unnecessary and 
ineffective pressures from the pulpit. And certainly 
obedience to Paul’s injunction to speak the truth in 
love must be accompanied by a degree of profes- 
sionalism in the fields of economics and sociology. 
Discretion in the pulpit may be entirely consistent 
with a regional church policy of making church pro- 
nouncement something more than conventional phras- 
ing of platitudes. 

One of our greatest needs is a church technique 
that assembles people of opposing views for an honest 
confrontation of their differences. The establishment 
of means of communication (re-establishment in some 
instances) is a big first step. And denominational 
leaders have a new pioneering job cut out for them. 
The conference methods used by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches might well be adapted to the South’s 
problems. Then our southern churchmen might be 
found applauding the Council’s techniques instead of 
bristling over their conclusions. 

None of the goals in any of the pursuits I have 


mentioned are to be reached by thrusting the church 
into politics. The use of political power for moral ends 
is against our tradition and our principles. But as a 
distinguished Virginia Presbyterian, Francis Pickens 
Miller, said, “The church may send her sons and 
daughters into the human conflicts with a sense of 
dedication,” determined to provide enlightened lead- 
ership for the people in their struggle for a Christian 
society. 

To sum it up I paraphrase an expression of Dumas 
Malone. He noted that Thomas Jefferson, although 
not a Presbyterian, nevertheless revealed the effects 
of a Presbyterian influence in his political philosophy. 
Malone concluded that it derived from Jefferson's 
studies at William and Mary. He put the idea quaintly, 
“whom the Lord did not predestinate by Presbyterian 
ancestors He did foreordain by Presbyterian instruc- 
tors.” 

As a Baptist I take heart from the occasional visits 
to Presbyterian seminaries and colleges and from con- 
tacts with young ministers who have acquired from 
your discipline and instruction some of the guides to 
a finer life for our beloved Southland. + 
















An important stopping place for all visitors to 
Montreat, N.C., is the Historical Foundation of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, where 
historic communion sets, early hand-hewn church 
furniture, and rare books are on display for all 
to see. Photocopying and microfilming services 
make rare records and valuable books readily 
available for all. 

During 1959 the main special exhibit was Cal- 
vin’s Institutes to commemorate the 400th anni- 
versary of their publication. Twenty-two differ- 
ent editions, covering a span of four centuries, 
were on display, beginning with the first Genevan 
printing of 1550 and closing with a French pub- 









lication of 1958. 
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Visitors to the Historical Foundation inspect antique silver communion cups. 
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Creasure 
House 
of 
History 


The monumental history of churches and wom- 
en’s work, begun in 1930, has grown to a total 
of almost 2,000 volumes. This project is carried 
on through the historians of the Women of the 
Church, but anyone who wishes to write a his- 
tory of his own local church is urged to write to 
Rev. Thomas H. Spence Jr., director of the His- 
torical Foundation, for suggestions as to how to 
proceed and what to include. 

The Historical Foundation urges all ministers 
to keep a personal register of baptisms, mar- 
riages, and deaths with a view to placing it 
ultimately in the Foundation. Editors of all peri- 
odicals published by synods, presbyteries, and 
local churches are urged to put the Foundation 
on their mailing lists. 
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The call to a new commitment is 
crucial. Several developments or recent 
trends sound the urgent summons for 
us to a more meaningful witness: 


First, there is a decreasing sense of urgency in our church. 
But not in ours alone. Protestantism has lost ground. In 
America a million people each year are being added to the 
number of unchurched. All around us we see evidence of 
shallow commitment, widespread moral and spiritual deca- 
dence. The number of Christians in the world relative to the 
whole population is decreasing. Last year our denomination 
for the first time in history placed more persons on the inac- 
tive roll than we received by profession of faith. This year 
in all four of our seminaries we have the smallest number of 
beginning students in recent years. 


2. With weapons of war capable of total destruction, time 
may be running out. Total depravity has finally devised the 
means for total destruction. 


3. New movements for freedom challenges us to convince 
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is Evangelism Necessary in 1961? 


the world that Christianity does not mean exploitation, a 
challenge to bring the leadership of new nations to Christ. 


4. The population explosion forces us to face the statis- 
tical fact that today Christians number 34 percent of the 
world population. By 2000 AD we will be only 22 percent 
even if we double our membership. There are 5 billion non- 
Christians in the world today. 


5. The growing movement of the laity—a resurgence of 
interest in the church among the non-professional churchmen 
—calls us to new thinking to involve people wherever they 
are. 


6. An increasing knowledge of the nature and mission of 
the church prompts us to action. We are a fellowship upon 
which there is a demand for both guidance and opportunity. 


7. Finally, increasing insights into human personality de- 
mand that we re-examine our ways of witnessing in the light 
of growing understanding of ways God confronts men and 
how they respond to Him. 


These demand our action. But they are only a part of the 
picture. Immediate emergencies cannot supersede divine 
demands. There is the constant and continuous call of God 
that lays hold upon us. + 
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What is this ‘MISSIO 


By ALBERT E. DIMMOCK 


A remarkable amount of conversation about the 
Presbyterian Mission to the Nation is taking place all 
over the church. Some is informed discussion; some is 
idle curiosity; some, expressed doubt. 

“What is this Mission to the Nation business?” 

To begin with, the Mission to the Nation is a part 
of the Centennial celebration. One hundred years ago 
in 1861, our church was born. Among the greatest 
convictions of our church is the commitment to mis- 
sions—at home and abroad. In the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion to the Nation we are reaffirming that basic belief 
—that we are a missionary people of the missionary 
God. We are saying to the world that we intend to 
continue making our faithful witness to God by lov- 
ing our neighbors, serving them after the example 
of our Lord, and telling them the Good News of God 
in Jesus Christ. The Mission to the Nation then is not 
so much a three-month effort as a worthy witness to 
what has been and must be the continuing mission of 
the whole church. 

But where do we get the title, “Mission to the Na- 
tion’? Isn't this a bit presumptuous for a regional 
denomination? Yes, indeed it would be if we were in it 
alone. But other Presbyterian bodies are with "is. The 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church both have their own par- 
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ticular programs, but in January, February, and March 
we will all be involved simultaneously in a great 
evangelistic endeavor, nation-wide. Our part is the 
three-fold Mission of Friendship, Mission of Christian 
Action, Mission of Proclamation. 

“Will you please tell me why we have a three-fold 
program like this? Why don’t we just tell everybody 
to go on out and witness?” 

There is a sense in which we do just that! The three- 
fold idea is just looking at the total missionary respon- 
sibility from three different positions. For example, 
you as a Christian can witness in three ways—as a 
member of a church school class, as part of a great 
congregation of God’s people and as an individual. 
The Presbyterian Mission is concerned with you—in 
all these relationships. 

You are part of a fellowship of Christians bound 
together in a class. You are a part of God’s program 
to redeem the world. This means you and the other 
members of the class will expose yourselves to God 
through steady and consistent periods of worship, and 
study and self-examination that you may become a 
living demonstration of what God can do with a group 
of people. Then the pattern of your life will clearly 
and visibly show forth God and His love. This means, 





The author, Rev. Albert Dimmock, is secretary of the 


Division of Evangelism, Board of Church Extension, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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then, that people around you will seem different—be- 
cause of Christ. And you and your class will begin to 
see them as brothers and to invite them to your fellow- 
ship. There will be a difference there they can see, 
a love they can feel, and the Good News they can 
hear, and your whole outlook will be different. You 
will be surprised to find yourself asking not “How 
can we get Bill or Harry or Jane into our class?” but 
“How can we relate ourselves and Christ’s Gospel to 
Bill, Harry, or Jane, and to the place where they live?” 
This moves us into the Mission of Christian Action— 
yhich is really a united witness by a whole congrega- 
tion as it seeks to go out and identify itself with people 
here they live—in the midst of their problems. This 
calls for deep understanding if it is to be more than 
superficial service or naive concern. It has to do with 
the whole person: all those evils that degrade him or 
destroy his body, mind and soul. Each church has 
to ask itself, “Given our location and our membership, 
wiat is the greatest united witness we can make this 
yar in this position in this community?” You know— 
it is in such practical ways as politics, and public 
housing, and supervised recreation that your church 
registers its concern and binds itself to the helpless. 
A. it ministers to their crucial needs, the church truly 
rcects Christ who loves all men. 

Then, perhaps there will come the invitation to tell 
ly we care—and in person to person we may present 
Crist. It won’t be any “peddling our product” then, 
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It started in October with the Cavalcades, mass rallies of Presbyterians like this in Houston, Texas. (See other photos page 42) 
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but a genuine coming to another as to a brother whom 
we are seeking to know because God has placed him 
in our midst. We want him to make his own decision 
for Christ under the impulse of the Holy Spirit through 
us. 

For the preacher this Mission of Proclamation has 
to do with preaching evangelistic sermons on great 
doctrines Sunday mornings. For our church this has 
to do with special services during Holy Week—and 
other ways to prepare us for witnessing. 

This is why we have to say that evangelism is not 
some high-powered project for low-powered Presby- 
terians. In fact, it really can only be something that 
happens as God works through those of His people 
whom He has transformed and given His own spirit of 
love and concern. He has brought them close together 
and close to Him through prayer and disciplined Bible 
study. Evangelism is a spontaneous inevitability! 

Why have a Presbyterian Mission? Our real urgency 
is a reflex of our relation to Christ. Surely it will help 
us to be what God wants His church always to be—a 
reconciling community, doing His work in the world. 
We must be renewed by God's grace. And as His 
servants we go forth to all men, in love, sharing their 
burdens, and in the midst of the world of their lives, 
we proclaim Christ. 

This Mission to the Nation is timely, spiritually and 
socially relevant, and intensely practical—for every 
church, for you, and for me. + 
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By LAWRENCE W. BOTTOMS 


I know your works; you have the name of being 
alive, and you are dead. Awake, and strengthen what 
remains and is on the point of death, for I have not 
found your works perfect in the sight of my God. 

(Rev. 3:1-2) 

Thus John warned the church at Sardis. 

The people had to face the issue of the Lordship 
of Christ. They needed to determine whether they 
would say Lord Jesus or whether they would say Lord 
Caesar. If they made up their minds that they were 
going to live by human effort, they were saying Lord 
Caesar. If they resolved that they were going to live 
by the mind and spirit of Christ, they were saying 
Lord Jesus. 

John spoke of the very God who is and the God 
who was and the God who keeps coming into the 
affairs of men. This is a God who is endeavoring to 
break through into human lives and human affairs in 
order that these lives and affairs may be redeemed for 
the kingdom of God. 

So John says to the church at Sardis, “You feel 
secure in your own strength and in your past history, 
but you are dead because you are not meeting the 
opportunities of the present hour by placing Christian 
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men at every conceivable point of life in your com- 
munity and keeping them on the alert for Christ.” 

He calls attention to the fact that they should put 
guards on the alert; they should remember how they 
had received, and therefore begin to walk with God. 
John understood that the entire church had not de- 
parted from life in Christ; there were some who were 
pure and who were walking with Christ. By and large 
the church had an aim to live—but it was dead because 
it was not meeting the opportunities of the present 
hour. 

Look at our church today. Look at the growing com- 
munities and the shifting population. There are com- 
munities growing and developing in white areas, with 
shopping centers and houses which rarely wait long for 
people to come. But the church, the mind and spirit 
of God, which should be posted as a sentry guarding 
the community, is late moving in. 

This is true also in Negro communities, both those 
which were once white but which have become Negro 
because of population change, and new developments 
where Negroes are the first owners of the homes. 

Many Negro people have gone past “emotional re- 
ligion” and are no longer satisfied with an untrained 
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- Remembering how we have received, 


hs ay i 
ce i if 
leadershitp.sand an emotional expression of religious 
life’ Thesé*are the unchurched Negro people in our 
community*hife. They have no church and no God. 
They know nothing about the great doctrines of the 
Reformation and of the fact that God is working out 
His purpose in history. The only way the developing 
Negro is going to know the work of God in history and 
the Lordship of God in his life is through those 
churches which have a sound educational program and 
which remember that they have received their salva- 
tion in Christ not because they were worthy but 
because God loved them and drew them to Him with 
cords of love. 

Unless the church wakes up to put guards at every 
conceivable point in its community life, we leave open 
the door for the devil with his army to come in and 
take these developing and growing Negro people for 
his instruments of human power. We should be striv- 
ing, rather, to help them become the instruments of 
Christ, a part of His Body. 

Look at the Negro person today. He is saying that 
every person is important. 

If the church (remembering how it has received) is 
on the alert, it will reply, “We know you are impor- 
tant—-so important that God gave His Son to die for 
you also. We, the church, the Body of Christ, are here 
for the same purpose, and we come to die for you 
because we know you are important. We say also to 
you, as Christ taught us by His death on the cross, 
If you really want to be important, you learn to die 
and to serve also; we call upon you to experience that 
death and to enter into that kind of service and to 
becorme with us a member of the Body of Christ.’” 

Again, Negro people are saying that every person 
is an individual. 

You who. know of the great doctrine of the Reforma- 
tion vill answer. by saying, “Yes,.we know that you 
are individuals. You are individuals whom Christ 
knows by name. You can say, The Lord is my Shep- 
herd .. . ; He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still waters. As 
indiv\duals you have a personal relationship with 
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let us begin to walk with God. 


Christ. And we, the Body of Christ, come to you 
recognizing you as individuals, knowing you by name, 
respecting you as persons, members of the Body of 
Christ. 

Again, Negro people are saying that every person 
has ability. 

Your response, as the Body of Christ, holding the 
great doctrines of the Reformation, is, “We know that 
you have ability. But, as the Body of Christ, we come 
to you asking you to surrender those bodies to the 
living Christ and become living vehicles through 
which Christ may express himself in the world, and 
to become with us members of the Body of Christ 
that we may be alive to the opportunities of this pres- 
ent hour. Through our joint efforts as members of 
Christ’s Body let us extend the Incarnation into the 
world men are tempted to think of as their own.” 

Again, Negro people are saying that every person 
needs the love and fellowship of his fellow man. 

A church that remembers how it has received and 
which holds the great doctrines of the Reformation, 
knowing that the purpose of God is working out in 
history, will respond to these people and say, “Yes, we 
know that you need the love and fellowship of your 
fellow man, and we, the Body of Christ, come to you 
to give you the fellowship and love, faith, and hope 
which will remove from your life the emptiness which 
has been there because you have not known the fel- 
lowship of the Body of Christ.” 

Again, Negro people are saying that every person 
should be free to succeed or fail. 

Again, the Body of Christ responds to this appeal 
by saying, “We know that every individual needs to 
be free to succeed or fail. Therefore, we, the Body 
of Christ, are ready and willing to help by supplying 
adequate facilities and finances, trusting you to be 
free to succeed or fail because we have full confidence 
in the power of God to work out His salvation in you, 
because we believe that you will come to responsible 
living by giving of your funds and of your life and 
talents in a full stewardship to God.” 

Finally, every Negro individual needs to be enabled 
to examine himself. 

You, the Body of Christ, must help him to examine 
himself, even as you examine yourself, in the light 
of the character of God. Both you and he will then 
recognize man’s unworthiness and understand that the 
sole basis of true equality is in the Cross. Here at the 
Cross we all realize that the only status we have in 
life is that which we receive by the grace of God. 

If we come to this kind of thinking, no longer will 
we be a church living on our past history, living on 
our material status, but we will become a church and 
a people, the Body of Christ, meeting the opportunities 
of the hour to extend the Incarnation of God into 
the world. + 
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In this centennial year of our church we pub- 
lish an article telling how our church originated 
(see next page ). Among the reasons for its estab- 
lishment were secession, which led to the forma- 
tion of the Confederacy, and war, which pre- 
vented that new nation and its Presbyterian 
citizens from maintaining normal communica- 
tions with the rest of the world. Even the name 
of the new church of 1861 linked its boundaries 
and its identity with that of the new government, 
for our church’s founders named their creation 
the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate 
States of America. When the Confederacy col- 
lapsed in 1865, our church was renamed the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 

Presbyterian unity was not unique in being a 
victim of the sectional pressures that divided a 
strong nation. Here are comparative thumbnail 
sketches of the difficulties experienced by five 
major denominations in the United States: 


BAPTISTS 


The issue of Negro slavery caused the Baptists 
to split in 1845 into northern and southern 
churches. The Baptist foreign missions board had 
long been located in Boston (a city which was 
also the center of Garrisonian abolitionism), and 
the board showed that it would not accept slave- 
owners for missionary service. Northern Baptists 
first suggested a division into sectional churches, 
and Southern Baptists acted upon the sugges- 
tion. The Southerners wanted and attained a 
more centralized administration of denomina- 
tional affairs than Northern Baptists. There has 
been no reunion of these churches. 


EPISCOPALIANS 


The Protestant Episcopal Church, under a 
constitution adopted in 1789, maintained com- 
parative harmony within itself until 1861. A 
separate Episcopal church was organized in the 
Confederacy to carry on the usual functions and 
work of the church. Northern Episcopalians sym- 
bolized a hoped-for reunion by including the 
names of Confederate bishops in the roll call of 
the General Convention in New York City in 
1862. Reunion came quickly when the war ended 
in 1865. 

LUTHERANS 


Several major Lutheran bodies were organized 
before 1861. None was a church truly national 
in scope—as, for example, is implied by the name 
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How Other Churches Met the Crisis 


By W. EDWIN HEMPHILL 


of a denomination organized in 1847, the Mis- 
souri Synod of Lutherans. Even so, the war 
brought a serious break when the United Synod 
of the South was formed in 1863. Only last year 
(1960) three major American Lutheran bodies— 
United Evangelical Lutheran, American Luth- 
eran, and the Evangelical Lutheran—merged to 
form the 3,140,000-member American Lutheran 
Church. 


METHODISTS 


The Methodist Episcopal Church was split in 
1845 by a specific issue of slavery, in which there 
were complications of neither doctrine nor polity. 
A bishop in Georgia had been made a slave- 
owner—by inheritance, a factor not under the 
bishop's control; but the bishop could not, under 
his state’s laws, emancipate the slaves. The 
church’s General Conference ordered him to dis- 
continue his church functions so long as he re- 
mained a slaveholder. For that reason, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, was organ- 
ized. The wound was healed in 1939 when re- 
union was achieved. 


PRESBYTERIANS 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America adopted its constitution in 1788. It 
grew in membership from about 18,000 in 1790 
to more than 220,000 in 1837. Unanimously the 
General Assembly of 1818 urged Presbyterians 
to seek the “total abolition of slavery.” During 
1837-1838 a large minority, known as “New 
School” Presbyterians, were separated because 
of disagreements chiefly over doctrine and polity. 
The “New School” church divided into sectional 
churches in 1857. The “Old School” Assembly, 
in contrast, quieted disputes over slavery by de- 
claring in 1845 that it had “no authority to legis- 
late on the subject.” It exerted a calming influ- 
ence upon sectional controversies until 1861; in 
the troubled 1850’s Cyrus H. McCormick, the 
Virginia Presbyterian who invented the reaper 
and who had become a Chicago philanthropist, 
praised the “Old School” Presbyterian church as 
one of “the two hoops which held the Union 
together.” Not until the nation’s oneness had been 
smashed did this chief body of Presbyterians 
divide—and even then they parted not because 
of any sectional clash over what they believed, 


or the way they wanted the church to be 
governed. + 
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Dark days ...the thunder of war... the pain 
and bitterness of a country dividing ... this 


was the world Presbyterians struggled with in 


1861 


By W. EDWIN HEMPHILL 


Amid the stark tragedy of political disunity and 
war our church was born 100 years ago. It emerged 
as a natural consequence of these two causes,. not 
because of doctrinal disputes with the church from 
which it withdrew. The United States had divided; 
the Confederate States had been created. No Protestant 
church had ever functioned effectively on an inter- 
national basis even in times of peace, and there was 
no reason to suppose that American Presbyterians 
could do so under wartime handicaps. To preserve 
Presbyterianism in an area cut off from the rest of 
the world, our church was formed. 

The founders published in 1861 our church’s birth 
announcement in the form of an “Address to All the 
Churches of Jesus Christ.” In it they proclaimed: 

If it is desirable that each nation should contain a 
separate and an independent church, the presbyteries of 
these Confederate States need no apology for bowing 
to the decree of Providence, which, in withdrawing their 
country from the government of the United States, has, 
at the same time, determined that they should withdraw 
from the church of their fathers. It is not that they have 
ceased to love it—not that they have abjured its ancient 
principles or forgotten its glorious history. It is to give 
these same principles a richer, freer, fuller development 
among ourselves than they possibly ‘could receive under 
foreign culture. It is precisely because we love that 
church as it was and that church as it should be that we 
have resolved, as far as in us lies, to realize its grand 
idea in the country and under the government where 
God has cast our lot. 

The author of this meaningful “Address” was Dr. 
James H. Thornwell, who was also the chief architect 
f our church’s organization. (See box, next page.) 

The story of the birth of our denomination can 
best be told in terms of two dramatic meetings—the 
pathering of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
etian Church in Philadelphia in the war-darkened 
Hays of May, 1861; and the convening of representa- 
ives of southern presbyteries in Augusta on Decem- 
er 4. Before looking at these two meetings, however, 
et us recognize first the common roots of Presbyte- 
ianisin as it developed in America. 








We do well to remember that our heritage is much 
older than our organization. Because we are a Chris- 
tian church, our roots span nineteen centuries. Be- 
cause we belong to the Presbyterian and Reformed 
family of churches, we trace our lineal ancestry back 
through four centuries to John Calvin in Geneva. The 
first American presbytery brought together some of 
our grandparents in Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsy]l- 
vania in 1706. The “mother presbytery” of our church 
was Hanover, organized in Virginia in 1755. 

Political and Presbyterian unities of national scope 
were established in the same year: in 1788 the con- 
stitutions of both the United States of America and 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America were adopted. Each of these embodied 
representative government. Political unity survived 
uneasily until 1860. Presbyterian unity in the largest 
Presbyterian body lasted one year longer. 

The presidential election of 1860 provided a strain 
that was too severe for national unity. Abraham 
Lincoln received the electoral votes of all the eighteen 
free states, while the fifteen slave states divided their 
electoral votes among three other nominees. This vic- 
tory of the “sectional candidate” doomed the Union. 
South Carolina led its disruption: in December 1860 
that state acted upon the widely believed theory that 
the allegiance it had freely given to the Union in 
1788 could be freely taken back again. 

Some Presbyterians in the South thought the cause 
sufficient, the result praiseworthy. Secession had been 
publicly endorsed fully three weeks earlier by Dr. 
Benjamin M. Palmer, a South Carolinian who was the 
pastor of the First Church in New Orleans. (See Page 
22.) With equal promptitude the Synod of South Caro- 
lina had adopted resolutions expressing “the belief that 
the people of South Carolina are now solemnly called 
on to imitate their Revolutionary forefathers,” who, 
of course, had seceded from the British empire. 

Those resolutions were offered by a committee 
headed by Dr. John B. Adger, another South Caro- 

continued on next page 
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On December 9, 1812, in the Marlborough 
District of South Carolina, James Henley Thorn- 
well was born to James and Martha Terrell 
Thornwell. The father died when the son was 
only 8 years old. At 17, James entered South 
Carolina College (now the University), and 
graduated in two years with the highest distinc- 
tion the school could confer. While in college 
he had continuing financial difficulties and might 
not have graduated if it had not been for the 
help of a young lawyer and a wealthy planter. 

Young Thornwell became a Christian and 
joined the Concord Presbyterian Church near 
Sumterville, S.C. There he was received as a 
candidate for the ministry. One year later he was 
licensed to preach and went to his first pastorate 
at Lancaster, S.C. 

Dr. Thornwell taught for thirteen years at 
South Carolina College, and served there as 
president for three years; he was pastor of 
churches for four years, and professor of Didactic 
and polemic theology at Columbia Seminary for 
six and a half years, continuing to teach until his 
death at Charlotte, N.C., on August 1, 1862. 

He was a commissioner to the General Assem- 
bly ten times. He was a great debater, but even 
when he lost, he always yielded in good spirit 
to the majority vote. In 1847, when he was only 
34, he was elected moderator of the General 
Assembly (Old School) in Richmond, one of 
the youngest men ever to hold that office. In the 
organization of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Confederate States he was a guiding light, and 
he helped formulate its standards. 

As a theologian and philosopher he was as 
independent as he was cautious, binding himself 
to no school and becoming partisan to no master. 
His final authority was Christ and the scriptures. 
He once said, “If there is one passage of scripture 
against us, our speculations must go to the 
winds.” Here one sees “the modesty of a philos- 
opher and the humility of a Christian.” 

Dr. Thornwell preached without notes and he 
never failed to captivate his audience. One of 
his greatest sermons was “The Sacrifice of Christ, 
the Type and Model of Missionary Effort.” 

He left an indelible stamp on the church he 
loved so dearly. His gravestone bears the simple 
inscription, “James Henley Thornwell.” 

—Ernest T. SEVERS 
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linian of not merely local experience and viewpoint, 
He had attended a northern college and Princeton 
Seminary, had been a foreign missionary to Arme- 
nians, had served as pastor of a Negro congregation 
in Charleston, S. C., and had recently joined Dr, 
Thornwell in the faculty of Columbia Theological 
Seminary. 

In contrast, Virginia Presbyterians like Dr. Moses 
Drury Hoge, pastor of the Second Church in Rich. 
mond, and Dr. Robert Lewis Dabney, professor in 
Union Theological Seminary at Hampden-Sydney, 
thought that a provable right had been exercised 
prematurely. Dr. Dabney pronounced South Carolina 
an “impudent vixen” who had exhausted “all patience” 
that even sympathetic folk had for her. 

Presbyterians in both North and South watched 
the crisis grow rapidly more critical. On February 1, 
1861, Texas seceded; that action completed with- 
drawals by all seven states of the Lower South. One 
week later they united in forming the Confederacy. 
Four weeks later still, in his inaugural, Lincoln re. 
fused to recognize their secessions and the new nation. 

At Fort Sumter on April 12 blood began to flow, 
the first to be spilled was that of a “New School’ 
Presbyterian. On April 15, to suppress the “insurrec- 
tion,” Lincoln called for volunteer soldiers. On April 17 
the secession of Virginia began. By May 20 three more 
states—Arkansas, North Carolina, and Tennessee—had 
committed themselves to the Confederate cause. In- 
vading armies were already advancing into Virginia 
on four fronts. By then, too, a movement of Union 
troops through Baltimore had led to rioting between 
friends of the North and of the Confederacy; to re- 
place mob rule with order, martial law had been im- 
posed there. 


Presbyterian Unity Destroyed 


In this tense atmosphere the “Old School” General 
Assembly convened in Philadelphia on May 16 for a 
session that lasted more than a week. Attendance was 
abnormally. small. Only sixteen commissioners from 
thirteen southern presbyteries were present; not rep- 
resented were 33 other presbyteries in the South. 

Fairly typical of the 33 were the four South Caro- 
lina presbyteries. Two of these, meeting just before 
and after the initial roar of cannon at Fort Sumter, 
refused to elect commissioners to a meeting that would 
be held, as one expressed it, “in the midst of the 
enemies of our peace and rights.” Harmony Presbytery 
elected commissioners before bloodshed began but 
recalled them afterward. “They may be exposed to 
most embarrassing and vexatious annoyances,” the 
presbytery explained, “and it will be impossible t 
secure their personal safety during their attendance: 
Bethel Presbytery’s commissioners did not attempt t0 
make the trip. They cited such reasons as “the inter 
ruption of travel”’—it was true, in fact, that no throug 
train had run northward from Richmond for near} 
a month—and “the armed hostility of prominent minis 
ters and members of our church at the North.” Bethe 
voted to approve its commissioners’ decision. 

Influential commissioners who did reach Phils 
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jelphia felt that the Assembly should give its attention 
only to the church’s business, should remain silent on 
,| controversial problems of state. ‘The retiring mod- 
erator preached from the text, “My kingdom is not of 
this world.” The election of his successor was clearly 
, victory for a majority holding this view. 

In that majority were some men who cherished an 
inspired, though perhaps impractical, dream. They 
dared to hope that Presbyterian unity could be main- 
tained amid political disunity. As our church’s “Ad- 
dress’ later expressed this “golden” vision, “It was 
adently desired that the sublime spectacle might be 
presented of one church upon earth combining in 
cordial fellowship and in holy love the disciples of 
Jesus in different and even in hostile lands.” To pro- 
mote this ideal, several Mississippians had somehow 
crossed the border between warring nations and had 
journeyed to Philadelphia. One of these was the 40- 
ear-old Dr. E. Thompson Baird, a native Pennsyl- 
anian, lawyer, teacher, college president, editor of 
ichurch paper in St. Louis, and pastor in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. 

Gradually the initial majority for the issuance of no 
statement on national issues dwindled. Irresistible pres- 
sures were brought to bear upon the Assembly. These 
ncluded editorials, letters, telegrams, partisan spec- 
ators in the galleries, and even an alleged request 
rom President Lincoln. Such influences demanded 
hat the commissioners should not remain noncom- 
ittal while a surge of passionate patriotism was 
sweeping the nation. Even the Peace Society was so 
owled over that—in a transparent, ironic euphemism— 
t favored “vigorous police measures” for restoration 
bf the Union! 

Assemblymen who wanted some similar declaration 

allied behind Gardiner-Spring, a former moderator. 
le was also the venerable pastor of the Brick Church 
1 New York City, the largest congregation of Pres- 
byterians in all America. In the Assembly’s opening 
brayer, with touching earnestness, this respected gen- 
leman had poured out his heart in a petition for the 
euniting of the nation. When the Assembly voted 
lown his motion for a committee to propose a Union- 
st statement, Dr. Spring himself put before it two 
traightforward resolutions. 
After several days of debate amid increasing ten- 
ion, the Spring Resolutions were referred to a com- 
ittee. By an eight-to-one vote, it recommended that 
hese resolutions should not be adopted. But out of 
lat committee they were brought back to the floor, 
ery slightly amended, as a minority report. In further 
ebates one explanation was added to them. At last 
e Spring Resolutions were approved by a 70 per 
‘nt majority; the vote stood at 156 against 66. 

Thus did the Assemblymen “acknowledge and de- 
are our obligation to promote and perpetuate, so far 
in us lies, the integrity of these United States and 
) strengthen, uphold, and encourage the Federal 
povernment in the exercise of all its functions under 
t noble Constitution.” 

To some it seemed that the Assembly had “roared 
§ gently as a sucking dove.” The resolutions included 
continued on next page 
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John 
Leighton 


Wilson 


The Presbyterian Church US has been a mis- 
sionary church from the start. It gained inspira- 
tion in early years from its first secretary of 
foreign missions, John Leighton Wilson. Out of 
a colony of Scotch-Irish, settled along the Black 
river in Williamsburg District, South Carolina, 
God raised up a man to take the gospel to Africa 
and to lead the church’s missions program during 
the South’s darkest hour. 

Born March 25, 1809, young John Wilson grew 
strong in stature and spirit on his devout parents’ 
farm. He received good schooling in his native 
state, then went to Union College, Schenectady, 
N.Y. After graduation he taught school in Mount 
Pleasant, S.C., for a year. There his heart was 
stirred to enter the ministry. The following year, 
in January 1831, he entered the first class at 
Columbia Theological Seminary at Columbia, 
S.C. During his second year he was elected presi- 
dent of the Society of Missionary Inquiry and 
was one of three members of six graduating 
seniors who volunteered for missionary service. 
He chose Africa as his field largely because “he 
believed that America, and especially the South, 
owed it to Africa to send her the gospel, inas- 
much as so many of her dark-skinned children 
were held in bondage here.” 

Dr. Wilson summarized his African work as 
follows: “A church of 40 members organized; 
more than 100 youth educated; the Grebo lan- 
guage reduced to writing; a grammar and dic- 
tionary of the language published; the Gospels 
of Matthew and John translated.” 

He made repeated thrusts into the interior 
“spying out the land” and preaching the gospel. 
He wrote a pamphlet against the African slave 
trade which was widely circulated in Great 
Britain. 

At the first General Assembly of the US church 
he challenged southerners to send and support 
missionaries among the Indians of the southwest. 
He was elected secretary of foreign missions in 
1863. When he retired in 1885, the church had 
missionaries in China, Italy, Brazil, Mexico, 
Japan, and among the Indians. 

He died one year after his retirement: The 
General Assembly left this record of him: “Like 
a shock of corn fully ripe, he was gathered into 
the Lord’s garner, leaving behind him a name 
whose fragrance is as ointment poured forth.” 


—Tom R. Roppy 
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not a word of criticism of the seceded states; they 
designated a day of prayer for the restoration of “an 
honorable peace” and for Federal officeholders, but 
they made no overt reference to the war and assigned 
no blame for it. Lincoln’s carefully worded inaugural 
had expressly denied the right of a state to secede. In 
contrast, the Spring Resolutions simply ignored the 
fact of secession, the existence of the Confederacy. 
They professed to recognize “our obligation to submit 
to every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake,” but 
they endorsed and sustained only the Union's au- 
thority. 

To others it seemed that the Spring Resolutions were 
a horrible mistake. One who disapproved them was 
Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
who was personally a supporter of Lincoln. In a 
formal “Protest” this outstanding theologian and 57 
other commissioners argued that the church had no 
right under its own constitution to decide the long- 
mooted “political question” whether citizens owed 


their chief allegiance to the United States or to their 
respective states. 

Many Confederate Presbyterians echoed this and 
four other points made by Dr. Hodge. Dr. John N, 
Waddel, a nephew of John C. Calhoun and professor 
in the synodical college of Tennessee, wrote a public 
rebuke to Dr. Spring. While the “whole land was in 
a state of revolution,” Dr. Waddel remonstrated, the 
Assembly should have practiced “forbearance.” Dr. 
Palmer and many others pressed one of Dr. Hodge's 
contentions to its logical conclusion: the church had 
forced out of its membership all who could not con. 
scientiously concur in its declaration of loyalty to 
Lincoln’s administration. 

On June 13, within a month after the adoption of 
the Spring Resolutions, the Presbytery of Memphis 
withdrew from the “Old School” church. Soon 46 other 
Southern presbyteries also withdrew. Their right to do 
so, under the church’s constitution, was unquestion- 
able. With remarkable unanimity they gave the Spring 
Resolutions as a major reason. 

continued on page 5§ 
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The first moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate 
States was Benjamin Morgan Palmer. He was 
born January 25, 1818, in Charleston, S.C., son 
of Edward and Sarah Palmer, whose ancestors 
had first settled in New England. Edward was a 
minister in the Congregational Church. During 
Benjamin’s earliest years his father held pastor- 
ates at Dorchester and Walterboro, S.C. In these 
towns young Benjamin received his first educa- 
tion. At the age of 14 he entered Amherst Col- 
lege in Massachusetts, but he left there in 1834, 
angry at having been threatened with expulsion 
when he refused to disclose an incident occurring 
in his secret fraternity. 

During two years of youthful rebelliousness, 
which even grew into hostility to God and the 
gospel, he taught school in South Carolina. In 
1836 he enrolled at the University of Georgia 
and graduated with top honors in 1838. For sev- 
eral months he considered entering law and the 
ministry, but decided on the ministry and en- 
tered Columbia Seminary in 1839. There he 
came under the influence of Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, minister of First Church, Columbia. 

When he graduated in 1841 he went immedi- 
ately to Anderson, S.C., to supply in the church 
there. He took his bride, Augusta McConnell, 








. 


with him to First Church, Savannah, Ga., when 
he became pastor there. He labored there only 
15 months before accepting the pastorate of the 
First Church, Columbia, following Dr. Thorn- 
well for eleven years. 

In 1854 he became professor of Ecclesiastical 
history and polity at Columbia Seminary. He 
kept the position two years, then went to New 
Orleans, to First Church, where he served until 
1902, with the exception of three years of Fed- 
eral occupation. 

Dr. Palmer was a leader in withdrawing south- 
ern presbyteries when the Spring Resolutions 
were adopted at Philadelphia in May 1861. He 
was present at Augusta, Ga., on December 4, 
1861 and preached the initial sermon at the first 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States. On the same day he 
was elected moderator. | 

Dr. Palmer identified himself with the people 

in his church in all relationships of life, making | 
their welfare his chief concern. When yellow 
fever killed thousands in 1858 and 1867, he went 
in and out among the afflicted, entering homes, 
offering prayer, and speaking a word of cheer. 
He was interested in mission work among Chi- 
nese, Italians, and Negroes. He helped draft a 
new hymnbook and served on a committee to 
revise the Book of Church Order. He was largely 
responsible for the founding of Southwestern 
Presbyterian University at Clarksville, Tenn., 
now Southwestern at Memphis. 

Dr. Palmer died on May 25, 1902, a few days 
after being struck by a street car. Today we 
appreciate him for his faithful service to Christ, 
and we read with interest his keen and profound 
writings which show so well the depth and dedi- 
cation of our first moderator. 

—THoMas ScHRODT 
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The Lapsley, named in honor of one of the pioneer mis- 
jonaries to the Congo, was purchased with pennies con- 
nd Mil ributed by the children of the Church and served for many 
N es the missionaries’ lifeline to the outside world 
*’. Bd som the heart of the Congo. When it sank in swift current, 
‘Or HM one missionary and 23 Congolese were drowned. Again the 
lic Hf dildren of the Presbyterian Church US responded and a 
. Mi orger steamer was provided. 
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“I do not think of going away to a foreign country 
because there is nothing to be done at home, but be- 
cause there is more to be done in those places where 
the Christian religion is unknown.” The writer was 
Rev. John Leighton Wilson of South Carolina (see 
box, page 21) who in 1833—nine years before David 
Livingstone entered South Africa—sailed for the west- 
ern shores of the “Dark Continent.” In the three dec- 
ades before the Civil War a score of missionaries 
went overseas from the southern synods of the Pres- 
byterian Church in America. And an even larger 
number volunteered for home missionary work in the 
Indian territories of this land. 

When the Presbyterian Church in the Confederate 
States was organized at Augusta in 1861, the General 
Assembly “distinctly and deliberately” inscribed for- 
eign missions on the church’s banner. Dr. John Leigh- 
ton Wilson was the living link between a past genera- 
tion of missionary experience in the national church 
and the new program launched by the southern church 
in the fires of internal strife. He had served twenty 
years in Liberia and the Gabon, and for eight years 
as a secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in New York. The organizing General As- 
sembly of the new denomination looked to him as the 
natural choice for secretary of foreign missions in the 
new denomination. He held that office until 1884, and 
laid strong foundations for the world-wide outreach 
of the Presbyterian Church US. 

In the nineteenth century work was begun in China, 
Brazil, Mexico, Japan, the Congo, and Korea. Our 
missionaries served for limited periods also in Italy, 
Colombia, Greece, and Cuba. Since World War II 
new fields have been opened in Ecuador, Taiwan 
(Formosa), Portugal, and Iraq. (Mainland China is 
now closed to all Christian missionaries from the out- 
side. ) 

During the past century over 1300 missionaries have 
continued on next page 
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been sent forth, and 50-60 million dollars have been 
spent on the overseas missionary enterprise. As a 
church we have assumed responsibility for the evange- 
lization of 36 million people. 

What has come of this great effort? From a small 
beginning has grown one of the twelve largest mis- 
sionary societies in America. In 1870, 80,000 members 
contributed $24,000 and supported seventeen mission- 
aries. In 1959 nearly 900,000 members gave $3,780,000 
and supported 501 foreign missionaries in a broad pro- 
gram of missionary activities. 

When we look at the Protestant missionary enter- 
prise in the whole world we find that our church fur- 
nishes one to two per cent of the total personnel and 
funds. Yet the part that we play is significant and vital, 
all the more so because of our traditionally close co- 
operation with other Protestant missionary forces. 
Obeying the Great Commission of our Lord is not the 
prerogative of any one denomination; it is the privilege 
and responsibility of all Christians. 


What have we done? 


What has been the distinctive contribution of our 
communion to the planting and growth of a world- 
wide church? A strong pioneer spirit has benefitted 
our Own missions and the work of many other mis- 
sionary societies with whom we have cooperated. 
Leighton and Jane Wilson, already mentioned, blazed 
a trail in West Africa. When our own Africa mission 
was started in 1889, Samuel N. Lapsley and his Negro 
colleague, William H. Sheppard, pressed 800 miles 
inland from the mouth of the Congo River. 

Rev. J. B. Inslee, who had already been to China 
before and during the Civil War, was appointed to 
start our new work at Hangchow. He was followed 
by a large, intrepid band that founded Christian con- 
gregations for 500 miles northward in the wide basin 
of China’s Grand Canal. 

It took John Boyle and Charles Norton 56 days to 
reach Brazil in 1868, and then they did not remain on 
the coast but plunged by horseback into the unknown 
interior. 

To Mexico, Japan, and Korea our first missionaries 
went like Abraham in faith, facing innumerable ob- 
stacles, choosing difficult locations, opening the way 
for others to follow. Their example has inspired all 
later missionaries, even those venturing recently into 
Taiwan, Ecuador, Portugal, and the Middle East. 

Central in our missionary task has been the preach- 
ing of the gospel of Christ and the nurture of indige- 
nous groups of believers. The fruit of this is seen 
today in the national Presbyterian churches of Brazil, 
Mexico, Korea, and the Congo, and in united churches 
of Japan and China (now independent of us). We have 
also done much to strengthen the new Christian com- 
munities in their witness and service to the society 
around them. 

There are those who criticize the institutional side 
of missions. Yet no one can deny the long, effective 
Christian influence of such schools as Hangchow 
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Christian University in China before the Communist 
occupation, Gammon Institute in Brazil, Graybill 
Memorial School in Mexico, Golden Castle Woman’s 
College in Nagoya, Severance Union Medical College 
in Korea, and the Morrison Institute in the Congo. Add 
to these the large number of outstanding hospitals, 
leprosaria, primary and secondary schools, theological 
and other training institutions, agricultural centers and 
printing presses, and the relief and service agencies 
that our church has helped to maintain abroad—and 
we realize what a far-reaching testimony has been 
given to the truth and love of Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps our most significant work has been the 
preparation of Christian national leaders for the 
churches and service institutions. Here one could name 
many who have become famous in their own countries 
and abroad. One shining example is the late Toyohiko 
Kagawa, who was led to Christ and guided in his early 
Christian experience by Harry W. Myers and Charles 
A. Logan of our Japan mission. 


What did they do? 


Every one of our missionaries has done something 
of meaning and value and has been an instrument of 
God in some way. Some have made an impress far 
beyond the bounds of their own station or mission 
and have brought blessing to the whole church and 
the whole world. Many, like William Morrison of the 
Congo and Henry Woods of China, have been eminent 
linguists and have engaged in Bible translation and 
other widely appreciated literary work. Long before 
Frank Laubach, one of our missionaries in China 
wrote textbooks for teaching literacy and Christian 
truth, and these sold up to a million copies. 

Dr. Hampden C. DuBose of China, long-bearded 
Christian sage, was a noted author and scholar and 
also organizer of the Anti-Opium League which 
brought about a definite reduction of the terrible 
social evil. Dr. Morrison, intellectual and _ spiritual 
giant in any missionary gathering, helped to expose 
to the outside world the atrocities perpetrated by the 
agents of Leopold of Belgium upon the natives of the 
so-called Congo Free State. Medical teacher Randolph 
Shields of China and flying physician Mark Poole of 
the Congo have become known far and wide. Other 
missionaries have identified themselves closely with 
the worthy aspirations of the people they served and 
have pled their cause earnestly on the field and in 
America. Many younger missionaries today are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of these great men. 

More than half of the foreign missionaries of our 
church have been women, and their names make an 
inspiring roster. To mention only a few who have be- 
come widely known: Mrs. Nettie Donaldson Grier, 
M.D., now 91 years old and living at Montreat; Miss 
Annie Henrietta Dowd, our first woman missionary 
to Japan and founder of the Carrie MacMillan Home 
in Kochi (now called Seiwa Girls’ School); Miss Char- 
lotte Kemper of Brazil for whom a women’s seminary 
is named; Miss Elise Johanna Shepping, president of 
the Nurses’ Association of Korea for several years; and 
the Negro missionaries Mrs. Althea Brown Edmiston 
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ad Miss Maria Fearing. The latter went from Ala- 
pama to Africa at the age of 55, at her own expense. 
She was one of fourteen American Negroes there from 
our church. (We have had a good record in interracial 
missions.) 

We must add a tribute to the Women of the Church 
vho from the beginning have loyally supported mis- 
ions; their support now comes through the Board of 
Women’s Work from the women’s presbyterials and 
nodicals. The annual Birthday Offerings have been 
of inestimable help to the cause of missions. 

The Presbyterian Church US has stood for unity 
nd cooperation in missionary efforts. By this policy 
missionaries have made a major contribution not only 
) their own denominational program but also to the 
ecumenical movement. There is a large amount of 
nterdenominational work abroad done by a number 
f southern Presbyterians who have served in impor- 
ant posts for the General Assembly and for inter- 
enominational organizations. Three foreign mission- 
ries have been moderators of the General Assembly. 
fany have been active in national Christian councils 
f various countries and in world missionary confer- 
pnces. The secretaries of our Board of World Missions 
ave been men of eminent ability, known and re- 
pected throughout the Christian movement. 


New hardships 


Every missionary frontier to which our mission- 
tries have gone has suffered at some time from war, 
evolution, civil strife, social upheaval, or natural dis- 
ster. The fact that our church was born in adversity 
elps us to understand and sympathize. The church 
n China today carries on in tension with its environ- 
ent, with many faithful believers cut off from the 
issionary movement and the Universal Church. 
apan, recovering from overwhelming military defeat, 
aces a hopeful day. Korea is tragically divided and 
ts churches have been torn by theological controversy. 
atin America and the Near East are in ferment. The 
ongo is the latest scene of turmoil, affecting seriously 
he missionary enterprise. 

And yet through all these changes the Christian 
nission has not faltered or failed. Through God we 
an turn obstacles into opportunities, trials into tri- 
imphs. Hardships there have always been; today 
here are new kinds. Dangers have ever confronted 
he missionary; today they appear in new forms. Now 
ve face rising nationalisms and resurgent old religions. 
0 longer can we, no longer dare we work alone; we 
hust stand alongside the growing young churches and 
elp them to become truly missionary to their own 
beople 

"New occasions teach new duties; Time makes 
neient good uncouth,” wrote James Russell Lowell 

his still contemporary poem, “The Present Crisis.” 

le have the same Lord and the same gospel as al- 

ays. \Ve confront the same old human need for a 
vine Savior. But as policies and methods have 
anged during the past century, so must they change 
the years and decades ahead. We must be ready 
0 lear:: new lessons, both from our achievements un- 
&t God and also from our failures and mistakes. The 
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Hezekiah Washburn, father of present-day missionary to the Congo, 
Bill Washburn, many years ago interviewed the Lukenga, king of 
the Bakubas, who then had 600 wives. Sequel to story: the new Congo 
government has just forced the Lukenga to free his “slaves,” his 
harem. Each was given her choice to go free or stay, and only eight 
stayed. Missionaries report that Lukenga is “distraught.” 


Reformed faith of which we are custodians is tremen- 
dously relevant to the modern day. I believe that we 
are at the beginning of a marvelous new chapter in 
Christian missions and ecumenical Christianity, and 
that our beloved church will continue to contribute 
richly to the Christian community of “all nations and 
tribes and peoples and tongues.” 

“Blood of martyrs is the seed of the Church,” said 
Tertullian in the second century. Missions and the 
churches they serve must always be prepared for per- 
secution, suffering, and martyrdom in the future as in 
the past. We remember John Vinson killed by bandits 
in China, Samuel Lapsley dying after two promising 
years in the Congo, Henry Slaymaker drowned in the 
sinking of the first S.S. Lapsley, Edward Lane stricken 
by fellow fever in Campinas, and scores of others who 
have fallen in battle and been buried far from home. 
We remember those who have been threatened, mis- 
understood, attacked, imprisoned. We remember the 
numerous graves of missionary children. We remember 
our Christian brothers and sisters in the indigenous 
churches who have bravely lived and, when necessary, 
died for their faith. We know that if missions are to 
go on there will be further trials and tribulations. In 
the world as it is today the faith and courage of our 
predecessors must be passed on like a torch of flame. 
We may work in new ways but we need the old trust 
in God, in days of calm and days when the tempest 
rages. 

And all is well, tho’ faith and form 

Be sundered in the night of fear; 
Well roars the storm to those that hear 
A deeper voice across the storm. (Tennyson. ) 
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By B. LEWIS 
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a aren't what they used to be! 

How often we hear these words, and usually from 
folks old enough to reminisce. But Presbyterians of all 
ages may well look back upon Presbyterianism in 
America, especially in the area served by our church, 
and rejoice in the fascinating kaleidoscope it present; 
down through the years. i 

The Presbyterian churches that dotted the new) 
discovered America had hand-hewn logs for walls, no 
flooring, no windows. They were often heated with 
fires from outside the church. The fire would be built 
just outside the open door, doubtless giving folks a 
pretty good excuse for sitting near the back of the 
church (which they still do, but for different reasons), 
Sometimes the floorless church had a fire on the inside, 
in a center-hole-in-the-ground arrangement. 

Often members made their own pews with “only 
a round pole for the back.” Benches were sometime 
laid from one stump to another, where stumps were 
left when the land was cleared for building. Such 
benches were known as “log-sittings.” A special bench 
for elders at the front, a tree stump for the pulpit, and 
a box for the precentor (who led the singing) com- 
pleted the simple furnishings. Money for many 2 
building was subscribed by the members. Sometimes 
lotteries were held. Or pews might be sold to the high: 
est bidder. Lighting arrangements progressed from 
fagots to candles to lamps to chandeliers. But whatever 
their inconveniences, these hardy ancestors of ou! 
gathered for worship in cabins, forts, and even forest 
clearings. 

Early location of many churches depended on settle: 
ments, proximity to springs or streams, and suitability 
of the land for a graveyard. Many of our churches 
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Good trails and bad led to today, 
and we stand in the gap that leads to tomorrow. 
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reflect location in their very names; you could find 
a church at the Cross Roads, Cripple Creek, Third 
Creek, Tinkling Spring, Sweet Springs, Stony Bottom, 
Black River, Blue Rock, Midway, Broadway, Dry 
Creck, Beaver Creek, Sinking Spring. 

Names of many of our early churches reflect the life 
in and around them. Tomahawk and Broken Bow, for 
example, remind us vividly that the church in our 
country arose amid the Indian population and still 
numbers in its membership descendants of these early 
Americans. 

The early records portray colorful and unforgettable 
pictures of the ministers, frequently called “parsons.” 
Theirs was a precarious and trying existence at times. 
They could hardly specialize in homiletics while lead- 
ing raiding parties against unfriendly Indians (Samuel 
Doak “closed the sermon, offered a short prayer, 
snatched his gun, and led the pursuit”), or maintain 
ecclesiastical appearance while carrying a gun on the 
five-mile walk to church. 

Yet, from the first, Presbyterian ministers stood for 
a high degree of education and theological study, 
seldom less than the equivalent of a B.A. degree. Hours 
went into the painstaking writing-out of sermons 
which, while fine in content, were all too often deliv- 
ered in a monotone. One is amazed at the length of 
some of these early sermons. Dr. N. L. Rice addressed 
the New York Assembly for one hour and 24 minutes. 
John Craig, at the end of a 24-year pastorate, delivered 
a “short discourse” of 7,500 words in 55 divisions and 
subdivisions. Gideon Blackley held 1500 people for a 
2-hour sermon in a graveyard in the rain. Sometimes 
congregations gathered from ten to twelve, recessed 
for “dinner on the grounds,” and reconvened until 
sunset. 


The preacher was surrounded by the numerous im- 
moralities of pioneer life, including shameless women. 
Sometimes he got into difficulties of a sinful nature 
himself. His was no easy road. Seldom paid a “living 
wage, the minister was frequently also a teacher, 
doctor, or farmer. If he owned a farm, the congregation 
might not feel responsibility for supporting him. He 
became skilled in many things. 

“I can cut wood, curry a horse, or shell corn with no 
more disturbance to my equanimity than eating my 
breakfast,” wrote Robert Lewis Dabney. Dr. Robert 
Morrison, founder of Davidson College, once re- 
ceived a salary of $400 a year in order to be “free of 
worldly care.” Supply pastors frequently were paid a 
pound a Sabbath. One church records giving the 
preacher a “collection of $29.75” as they “felt it a duty 
to offer him some pecuniary aid.” 

One parson writes plaintively of holes in his cabin 
big enough for hogs to pass freely in and out. Joseph P. 
Howe, among the early pioneers to the West (1794), 
was promised 100 pounds sterling a year, one-third 
in cash, two-thirds in “marchantable produce.” Rev. 
James Waddell, seeking to collect back salary, wrote 
the congregation that he felt he had “a right to 40 
pounds and interest” and proposed payment in “60 
young, well grown sheep, equal number, or nearly, 
of ewes and wethers unshorn.” One can’t help wonder- 
ing if he had a coat made of the wool. 

Communion in the early church was far from a 

continued on next page 
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simple observance of the Lord’s Supper. It was pre- 
ceded by an “action” sermon, and frequently the com- 
plete service went on until sunset. Failure to partake 
or to attend for any considerable time led to a visit 
from a committee of the session. If no satisfactory 
explanation was forthcoming, the member could be 
suspended from church membership. It was the cus- 
tom to use communion tokens given by the minister 
to individuals who qualified to take communion. The 
token was a small metal disk, varying from simple, 
crude pewter or lead to beautiful silver. The token 
admitted the communicant to the table, “fenced” by 
the minister against any not qualified to participate. 
Examination in catechism and Bible might be a part 
of the communion test. 

The session in early Presbyterian churches exercised 
a strict control over members, reprimanding for all 
manner of things such as “violent temper”; love for 
fashionable dress; “the habit of exaggerated and ex- 
travagant speaking”; fighting between members; going 
to dances, the theatre, and even the circus; doubtful 
newspaper advertising; and all manner of Sunday 
work (even carrying the mail on Sunday was consid- 
ered a sin). Members were severely reprimanded for 
horse racing, horse trading, lotteries, gambling, selling 
and drinking whisky. 

One act of horse trading between two members 
occupied 26 pages of sessional minutes. One congre- 
gation limited the whisky each member could have 
to two quarts a year, and specified that all the whisky 
for that congregation’s membership was to be made 
by one elder. Cases of immorality and intoxication 
were brought before the session, including an appear- 
ance of the guilty party. If charges were denied, trial 
would be before the session. Unless evidence of due 
penitence and promise of reformation were seen, ws- 
pension was likely. In North Carolina the state legis- 
lature forbade the selling of whisky on church property 
during services. Distribution of whisky was widespread 
in frontier life and considered a respectable home 
industry in which even the clergy occasionally became 
involved. Dr. Walter B. Posey’s book, Presbyterian 
Church in the Old Southwest (John Knox Press, 1952), 
suggests that fear of the session rather than fear of 
the Lord kept many church members on the straight 
and narrow path! 

Picture yourself in a local congregation whose hymns 
were “lined out” by a precentor, whose tunes were 
pitched by a tuning fork. Many sang nothing but 
psalms, and for years any musical instrument in the 
church was frowned upon. It was a historic event 
when an organ first made its way into church music 
in our denomination. The First Church of Charlotte 
still has the water-powered organ secured from the 
Odd Fellows’ Hall in Charleston, S. C. Old-timers 
there tell of waiting on Sunday mornings until water 
from the organ ran down Seventh Street, a signal that 
it was time to start to church. Sometimes early congre- 
gations were called together by cowbell or tin horn. 

Christian education practices of that day would fill 
many pages on their own. We are a long, long way 
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from the simple Sabbath school of the early church 
on the frontier, when curriculum was the Bible, cate- 
chism, hymnbook, memory work, and the children’s 
primers and spellers. The Board of Christian Educa- 
tion still has copies of its first publication for children, 
authorized by that very first General Assembly, 100 
years ago: The Children’s Friend was a forerunner of 
curriculum history of exciting and stupendous growth. 

Slaves were regular members of early Presbyterian 
congregations and were held responsible for the same 
standard of moral conduct as qualification for partici- 
pation in the communion service. In cases of immoral- 
ity they were dealt with on the same basis as other 
members. Before there was any considerable awak- 
ening of conscience to the sins of slavery, ministers 
and church members and even congregations owned 
slaves. One or two dark instances in our early records 
of Presbyterianism show slaves sold or auctioned to 
meet the salaries of ministers or to finance church 
projects. But for the most part the record of our de- 
nomination depicts courageous and resourceful leader- 
ship in early efforts to better the lot of the slaves, to 
free them, to safeguard them against hardship in 
freedom, and to work for eventual elimination of all 
slavery practices. It is significant that many freed 
slaves became ministers and missionaries. 

No more thrilling chapter occurs in the life of our 
church than that which reveals the role women have 
played in it. They have always been conspicuous in 
devoted and sacrificial service. From the “Female Cent 
Societies” to the Women of the Church today, the con- 
tribution of women is a part of the wonderful story 
of Presbyterianism in America. Their tremendous 
achievements are even more remarkable in the light 
of the 1832 and 1872 actions of the Assembly which 
record: “Meetings of pious women by themselves for 
conversation and prayer . . . we entirely approve; but 
let not the inspired prohibitions of the great apostle 
to the Gentiles . . . be violated. To teach and exhort, 
or lead in prayer in public or promiscuous assemblies, 
is clearly forbidden to women in the Holy Oracles.” 

But quietly and without militant spirit the women 
have moved; as early as 1833 “Female Bible Societies” 
were at work. In 1791 the third meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly urged each presbytery to see that local 
churches kept histories and records, but it took the 
women of our denomination to furnish the wealth of 
accurate, orderly, documented historical data that fills 
our Historical Foundation in Montreat. Time would 
fail here to even begin to evaluate the impact of the 
prayers, services, and gifts of the women upon our 
church and upon the spread of the Christian gospel. 
Would Paul write a “new translation” if he could 
evaluate in our day and generation the role of women? 

A hundred years of memories belong to the Presby- 
terians of our denomination, but eons are out ahead! 
Doubtless those who observe the second centennial of 
our church in the year 2061 will look back upon many 
of our customs, manners, morals, and methods as 
quaint and even humorous. Thus is history achieved 
and progress attained. In God’s business the past 
stimulates the present to make the future an ever 
stronger witness to His will and way. + 
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By JOHN A. KIRSTEIN 


When Dr. Charles Hodge offered a substitute for 
the Spring resolutions at Philadelphia, at the Old 
School General Assembly of May 1861, he said: “Such 
has been the course of events, that all the other evan- 
gelical denominations have been rent asunder. We 
alone retain, this day, the proportions of a national 
church. We are happily united among ourselves on 
all questions of doctrine and discipline.” 

Dr. Hodge made a noble effort to keep the Assembly 
from splitting, but his resolution lost. The South had 
sixteen Commissioners present. 

On December 4, 1861, the presbyteries in the South 
met at Augusta to organize the Presbyterian Church 
in the Confederate States of America. There were 93 
ministers and ruling elders present. In the newly or- 
ganized church there were ten synods, 47 presbyteries, 
700 ministers, 1000 churches, 70,000 communicants. 
By way of comparison, today there are sixteen synods, 
83 presbyteries, 3,672 ministers, 3,978 churches, 
889,196 communicants. 

The first General Assembly of the new church ad- 
dressed a paper to all Christian churches. One portion 
set forth its purposes: 










































The ends which we propose to accomplish as a 
church are the same as those which are proposed 
by every other church. To proclaim God's truth 
as a witness to the nations; to gather his elect from 
the four corners of the earth; and through the 
Word, ministries, and ordinances to train them 
for eternal life, is the great business of his people. 







The Assembly acted immediately to carry out these 
declared aims. It organized four executive committees 
to lead the way: the Committee on Foreign Missions; 
the Committee on Domestic Missions; the Committee 
of Education and Ministerial Relief; the Committee on 
Publication and Sabbath School Work. These divisions 
of responsibility remained intact for 88 years, although 
others were added. The Macon Assembly of 1865 
adopted a new and lasting name, “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States,” rejecting emphatically 
‘The Presbyterian Church in the South.” 
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Under the guidance of John Leighton Wilson, the 
church began its foreign mission work. The war ham- 
pered the work so much that in 1864 only one letter 
was received from overseas, from Mr. McGilvary in 
Siam. In 1865 no communications were received. Early 
missionaries, however, were in West Africa, China, 
Japan, and Siam. 

By 1907 Presbyterian US foreign work was a big 
operation. The church affirmed the world missionary 
platform (a cooperative program to keep denomina- 
tions from duplicating work on the foreign fields), and 
reaffirmed its stand in 1908, 1914, and 1916. In 1910 
our church took part in the first Missionary Conference 
in Edinburgh. By 1924 there were 517 missionaries at 
work overseas. Today there are 493 missionaries on 
these far-flung fields: Africa, Brazil, Taiwan (For- 
mosa), Japan, Korea, Mexico, Portugal, Ecuador, Iraq. 

The 1861 Assembly showed a vital concern for “Do- 
mestic Missions.” It concentrated its energy on Indian 
continued on next page 
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work among the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Semi- 
noles, and Cherokees. Later, work was added for 
mountain people, Jews, Negroes, and foreign-speaking 
settlers. 

Our church took keen interest in evangelism, and 
many revivals were sponsored in Civil War camps. In 
1866 some 2,000 communicants were added to the 
church as a result. 

The Assembly was helpful in church building, aid- 
ing particularly those churches which suffered destruc- 
tion in the war. One of the chief interests of the church 
was the matter of “sustentation” for ministers who 
faced despair and desolation following the war. The 
Committee on Domestic Missions was renamed the 
Sustentation Committee, and bore that name until 1879 
when it was changed to the Home Missions Committee. 

This committee recognized its duty to evangelize 
the Negroes. Efforts were made within the established 
congregations, but it became clear that Negroes wanted 
their own churches. Their churches were usually 
branch churches under white sessions, but in most 
cases under this arrangement their Negro elders could 
not serve as presbyters. Negro interest in Presbyterian- 
ism dwindled alarmingly. In 1898 the Afro-American 
independent synod was established as a separate Pres- 
byterian church. In 1916 the Snedecor Memorial Synod 
was made a part of the General Assembly, a reversal 
of policy on Negro church work. Segregation and re- 
lated matters have led us in recent years to create a 
Division of Christian Action under the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

In 1877, the percentage increase of membership in 
Presbyterian churches exceeded the percentage in- 
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crease of the population. Texas became the chief re. 
cipient of Home Mission help, and that synod is onc of 
the best monuments to it. Oklahoma also received 
Home Mission aid. Work centered among Indians ind 
Mexicans by 1908. The Tex-Mex Presbytery was or. 
ganized. 

The color and pageantry of those early days were 
exciting, as were the personalities involved. Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, noted for his “barn yard theology,” 
was a great pusher of the country church in recent 
years. He said that in 1932 most Presbyterian pastors 
came from rural churches. By 1956 that pattern had 
changed so that Dr. James M. Carr wrote that 67 per 
cent of Presbyterian pastors came from urban congre- 
gations. 


Emphasis on education 


Interest in education was a chief concern of Presby- 
terians in the past. We have slipped from that early 
zeal in that we do not support our own institutions as 
we once did. There are signs that we may be catching 
again the spirit of the past. The First General Assembly 
created the Committee of Education and Ministerial 
Relief primarily to supervise the education of minis- 
ters. By 1866 presbyteries in the South had already 
begun financial aid to men preparing for the ministry. 

Interest in education was evidenced also by estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Publication and Sabbath 
School Work in 1861. It was located at Richmond, 
and is still there, the only one of the original Assembly 
committees to remain in the same location through the 
100-year history. To it was given the task of preparing 
Sabbath school materials and guides, providing Sab- 
bath school extension and teacher training and denom- 
inational publications. 

The committee faced a severe paper shortage during 
the war, but still managed to publish a Sabbath school 
paper, The Children’s Friend, which gained 10,000 
subscribers by the end of 1862. It printed The Soldier's 
Visitor, which circulated to 8,000 men by 1864. Acute § 
and continuing shortages forced The Children’s Friend 
to cease publication in 1865, but it was in print again 
in 1866. 

Publication of tracts was another duty of the com- 
mittee. They showed the concerns of the times: profa- 














nation of the Sabbath; declining interest in Sabbath 
schools; absence of the reviving Holy Spirit; the wel- 
fare of soldiers and the death of the youth of the South; 
the crime of extortion; liberality in benevolence; the 
religious instruction of Negroes. 

At the time of the organization of the church there 
were two southern seminaries, Columbia and Union. 
The war reduced Columbia’s enrollment from 62 to 7, 
and in 1865 Union had only one student. The Danville 
(Ky.) seminary was lost to the southern church but 
was regained with the formation of Louisville Semi- 
narv, which included the old Danville school. Austin 
Seminary was begun in 1884, and the seminary at 
Clarksville, Tenn., was discontinued after 30 years’ 
operation. In 1914 the General Assembly’s Training 
School was established in Richmond. 

Many Presbyterian colleges were functioning when 
the church was organized, including Centre; Davidson; 
Hampden-Sydney; Mary Baldwin; Queens; Austin; 
and Westminster. To these were added King, 1867; 
Arkansas, 1872; Southwestern at Memphis, 1875; Pres- 
byterian of South Carolina, 1880; Agnes Scott, 1889; 
Belhaven, 1894; Flora Macdonald, 1896; Davis and 
Elkins, 1904. More recently: St. Andrews; Montreat- 
Anderson; and Florida Presbyterian College. 

The Thornwell Orphanage was organized in 1875, 
indicating Presbyterian concern for children. Today 
there are sixteen homes for children. These have now 
become synod institutions. 

The Committee on Publication and Sabbath School 
Work at first favored use of the Uniform Lesson series. 
Later it introduced graded materials. Last month the 
Board of Christian Education, its successor, an- 
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nounced the most startling innovation of its 100-year 
history when it promised the Covenant Life Curricu- 
lum, in prospect for 1964. 

Our church papers have been a genuine educational 
asset to the church, though not connected with the 
Committee on Education. These have included The 
Presbyterian Quarterly; Union Seminary Magazine; 
Presbyterian Standard; Presbyterian of the South; 
Christian Observer. The latter is the only one now 
being printed under its original name. Presbyterians 
everywhere are acquainted with today’s publications 
which include Presbyterian Outlook; Presbyterian 
Journal and Interpretation. 

The official magazine of the church has a history 
going back to 1868 when the Committee of Foreign 
Missions established The Missionary. In 1911 this was 
combined with The Home Missionary Hera'd and be- 
came The Missionary Survey. In 1924 the scope of the 
magazine was broadened and the name The Presby- 
terian Survey adopted. With the institution of the 
Every Family Plan and the church officer plan, the 
magazine now has 230,000 subscribers. 


The Reconstruction Era 


The founding years of the church were trying. The 
most frequent theme of the pulpits was Jesus and the 
Resurrection. At the close of the war, at the 1865 
Assembly, moderator George Howe sounded a call for 
national repentance. Gradually the war faded from 
the scene and Presbyterians turned to new concerns. 

There came a deluge of church mergers in the first 
fifteen years of the church, adding 35,000 members to 

continued on page 60 
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work among the Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Semi- 
noles, and Cherokees. Later, work was added for 
mountain people, Jews, Negroes, and foreign-speaking 
settlers. 

Our church took keen interest in evangelism, and 
many revivals were sponsored in Civil War camps. In 
1866 some 2,000 communicants were added to the 
church as a result. 

The Assembly was helpful in church building, aid- 
ing particularly those churches which suffered destruc- 
tion in the war. One of the chief interests of the church 
was the matter of “sustentation” for ministers who 
faced despair and desolation following the war. The 
Committee on Domestic Missions was, renamed the 
Sustentation Committee, and bore that name until 1879 
when it was changed to the Home Missions Committee. 

This committee recognized its duty to evangelize 
the Negroes. Efforts were made within the established 
congregations, but it became clear that Negroes wanted 
their own churches. Their churches were usually 
branch churches under white sessions, but in most 
cases under this arrangement their Negro elders could 
not serve as presbyters. Negro interest in Presbyterian- 
ism dwindled alarmingly. In 1898 the Afro-American 
independent synod was established as a separate Pres- 
byterian church. In 1916 the Snedecor Memorial Synod 
was made a part of the General Assembly, a reversal 
of policy on Negro church work. Segregation and re- 
lated matters have led us in recent years to create a 
Division of Christian Action under the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. 

In 1877, the percentage increase of membership in 
Presbyterian churches exceeded the percentage in- 
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crease of the population. Texas became the chief re. 
cipient of Home Mission help, and that synod is on¢ of 
the best monuments to it. Oklahoma also received 
Home Mission aid. Work centered among Indians ind 
Mexicans by 1908. The Tex-Mex Presbytery was or. 
ganized. 

The color and pageantry of those early days were 
exciting, as were the personalities involved. Dr. Henry 
W. McLaughlin, noted for his “barn yard theology,” 
was a great pusher of the country church in recent 
years. He said that in 1932 most Presbyterian pastors 
came from rural churches. By 1956 that pattern had 
changed so that Dr. James M. Carr wrote that 67 per 
cent of Presbyterian pastors came from urban congre- 
gations. 


Emphasis on education 


Interest in education was a chief concern of Presby- 
terians in the past. We have slipped from that early 
zeal in that we do not support our own institutions as 
we once did. There are signs that we may be catching 
again the spirit of the past. The First General Assembly 
created the Committee of Education and Ministerial 
Relief primarily to supervise the education of minis- 
ters. By 1866 presbyteries in the South had already 
begun financial aid to men preparing for the ministry. 

Interest in education was evidenced also by estab- 
lishment of the Committee on Publication and Sabbath 
School Work in 1861. It was located at Richmond, 
and is still there, the only one of the original Assembly 
committees to remain in the same location through the 
100-year history. To it was given the task of preparing 
Sabbath school materials and guides, providing Sab- 
bath school extension and teacher training and denom- 
inational publications. 

The committee faced a severe paper shortage during 
the war, but still managed to publish a Sabbath school 
paper, The Children’s Friend, which gained 10,000 
subscribers by the end of 1862. It printed The Soldier's 
Visitor, which circulated to 8,000 men by 1864. Acute § 
and continuing shortages forced The Children’s Friend 
to cease publication in 1865, but it was in print again 
in 1866. ) 

Publication of tracts was another duty of the com- ff 
mittee. They showed the concerns of the times: profa- 














nation of the Sabbath; declining interest in Sabbath 
schools; absence of the reviving Holy Spirit; the wel- 
fare of soldiers and the death of the youth of the South; 
the crime of extortion; liberality in benevolence; the 
religious instruction of Negroes. 

At the time of the organization of the church there 
were two southern seminaries, Columbia and Union. 
The war reduced Columbia's enrollment from 62 to 7, 
and in 1865 Union had only one student. The Danville 
(Ky.) seminary was lost to the southern church but 
was regained with the formation of Louisville Semi- 
narv, which included the old Danville school. Austin 
Seminary was begun in 1884, and the seminary at 
Clarksville, Tenn., was discontinued after 30 years’ 
operation. In 1914 the General Assembly's Training 
School was established in Richmond. 

Many Presbyterian colleges were functioning when 
the church was organized, including Centre; Davidson; 
Hampden-Sydney; Mary Baldwin; Queens; Austin; 
and Westminster. To these were added King, 1867; 
Arkansas, 1872; Southwestern at Memphis, 1875; Pres- 
byterian of South Carolina, 1880; Agnes Scott, 1889; 
Belhaven, 1894; Flora Macdonald, 1896; Davis and 
Elkins, 1904. More recently: St. Andrews; Montreat- 
Anderson; and Florida Presbyterian College. 

The Thornwell Orphanage was organized in 1875, 
indicating Presbyterian concern for children. Today 
there are sixteen homes for children. These have now 
become synod institutions. 

The Committee on Publication and Sabbath School 
Work at first favored use of the Uniform Lesson series. 
Later it introduced graded materials. Last month the 
Board of Christian Education, its successor, an- 
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nounced the most startling innovation of its 100-year 
history when it promised the Covenant Life Curricu- 
lum, in prospect for 1964. 

Our church papers have been a genuine educational 
asset to the church, though not connected with the 
Committee on Education. These have included The 
Presbyterian Quarterly; Union Seminary Magazine; 
Presbyterian Standard; Presbyterian of the South; 
Christian Observer. The latter is the only one now 
being printed under its original name. Presbyterians 
everywhere are acquainted with today’s publications 
which include Presbyterian Outlook; Presbyterian 
Journal and Interpretation. 

The official magazine of the church has a history 
going back to 1868 when the Committee of Foreign 
Missions established The Missionary. In 1911 this was 
combined with The Home Missionary Hera'd and be- 
came The Missionary Survey. In 1924 the scope of the 
magazine was broadened and the name The Presby- 
terian Survey adopted. With the institution of the 
Every Family Plan and the church officer plan, the 
magazine now has 230,000 subscribers. 


The Reconstruction Era 


The founding years of the church were trying. The 
most frequent theme of the pulpits was Jesus and the 
Resurrection. At the close of the war, at the 1865 
Assembly, moderator George Howe sounded a call for 
national repentance. Gradually the war faded from 
the scene and Presbyterians turned to new concerns. 

There came a deluge of church mergers in the first 
fifteen years of the church, adding 35,000 members to 

continued on page 60 
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The well-known Reformation Wall in Geneva, with a superstructure and special lights, appears 
especially vibrant at night. Reformers (I to r) are Farel, Calvin, Beza, and Knox. 


Of the major sixteenth-century Protestant reformers, 
John Calvin has had the “worst press” in modern times. 

Present-day Americans know very little about Cal- 
vin except that he was a stern-visaged zealot with a 
pointed beard who inspired the burning of Servetus 
and the hanging of witches, and a puritanical ban on 
dancing. They picture him vaguely as a frightful sort 
of fanatic who was bent on wringing all the spontaneity 
and pleasure out of life. To many American Protes- 
tants, a Calvinist is something an enlightened person 
wouldn't dare to be. 

Our purpose here is not to excuse Calvin for not 
breaking away any further than he did from the six- 
teenth-century Roman Catholic treatment of heretics— 
we could wish that he had purged the Reformed group 
of every last vestige of the old church’s Inquisition. 

But good sportsmanship requires us to say this: the 
only aspect of the popular impression of Calvin that 
can be cited in fairness to the man, without extenuat- 
ing historical data, is the fact that he had a pointed 
beard! As for some of the standard “charges” against 
Calvin, we must remember that Servetus was burned 
by Calvin’s Protestants only because he had escaped 
from the Roman Catholics, whose intentions toward 
him had been no less hot; witch-hunting, of which he 
is accused, had been practiced for centuries before 
the rise of the Reformed church; and Geneva’s “pleas- 
ure making,” which he despised, was of a notoriously 
bawdy nature. 

The amazing thing about John Calvin's story is not 
his ethical fallibility, but the way he made theology 
pertinent to the life and government of the people. 
Let us look at the part Calvin took in the development 
of western democracy and modern Protestantism. 
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On a Sunday in the spring of 1538, John Calvin 
preached his Easter sermon. He refused to administer 
Communion to the angry people of Geneva. He had 
been forbidden by the city fathers to preach that 
sermon and had been threatened by the populace 
with a cold bath in the Rhone River if he dared deny 
them Easter Communion. 

He dared. There could have been no other outcome, 
for John Calvin was so much dazzled by the grace and 
glory of God as to be disdainful of all the pretensions 
of men. In the closing paragraph of his Institutes of 
the Christian Religion, he had cautioned the elect 
about the inviolability of conscience. “The Lord, there- 
fore, is the King of kings. . . . If they [that is, the 
governors] command anything against Him, it ought 
not to have the least attention. . . .” 

' On Easter Sunday, 1538, he was practicing what 
he had preached. 

A close look at this incident involving preaching 
and Communion offers important insights into the 
character of John Calvin. In that year there was high 
tension between the Genevan city government and 
the ministers of the church. The right of the church 
to supervise its worship for itself was clearly the issue. 
Calvin and his pastoral associates resented the political 
interference, but everyone expected the preachers to 
back down. 

On January 4 of that year the Council of Two Hun- 
dred (one of several councils in Geneva’s complex 
civil system) had forbidden the ministers to exclude 
anyone from Communion. The annual election a month 
later had increased the number of city councilmen un- 
friendly to the churchmen. Ministers were ordered to 
avoid political questions and stick to the gospel. The 
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Two Hundred, with supreme confidence in their own 
judgment on ecclesiastical matters, and with pointed 
skepticism of clerical opinion, had prescribed for the 
Genevan churches the rites of the city of Berne. These 
were unacceptable to Calvin and his associates. 

The church was being made a tool of the state, and 
ministers tutored by Calvin would not tolerate it. Thus 
the battle was joined over the freedom of the church. 
Matters came to a climax when the blind pastor, 
Corauld, castigated the councilmen and their sup- 
porters from his pulpit. In retaliation the magistrates 
ordered him to clear any future sermons with them 
before going into the pulpit. He responded to this un- 
bearable stricture with even more vehement preach- 
ing—and was promptly thrown into prison. 

The magistrates offered to delay the introduction of 
the Bernese ceremonies if the other ministers would 
agree to the deposition of Corauld, but the pastors 
refused this compromise. On the Saturday before 
Easter the magistrates sent the sheriff to order Calvin 
to “preach and administer the Communion next day 
according to the form” of the Bernese ceremonies. He 
rejected the order and was immediately commanded 
not to preach on Easter morning. 

But of course he did. 

He was not sure that he would live to do so, how- 


j ever. During the night an aroused populace fired mus- 


kets before the ministers’ houses, shouted obscenities, 
and threatened violent reprisals against any pastors 


| withholding Easter Communion. 


The next day both Calvin and his friend William 
Farel defied the prohibition, mounted their pulpits, 
and preached the gospel as they saw it in that par- 
ticular moment of Genevan life. It was unflattering 
to their opponents, to say the least. Then they refused 
to serve Communion according to any form to a peo- 
ple guilty of “such disorders” and “ridicule of the 
Word of God.” 

The government could not take this lying down. It 
called a General Council of the people and had the 
offenders—Calvin, Farel, and Corauld—banished from 
the city. When the sheriff brought the banishment 
order, Calvin reportedly said, “Very well. Had we 
served men we should have been ill rewarded, but 
We serve a great Master who will give us our reward.” 

Calvin did not repent of the stand he had taken 
in the affair, and his action rammed a bar of tem- 
pered steel into the structure of the Reformed church. 

I have said that Calvin was dazzled by grace and 
glory. This is the most logical explanation for his 
teaching and conduct as the leading pastor of Geneva 
and outstanding systematic theologian of the Reforma- 
tion. Overwhelmed by the greatness of the God whom 
he had encountered, he was always inclined to grade 
the activity of God up, and the affairs of men down. 
God astounded him, but his astonishment at deity 
saved him from a paralysis of despair over man. 

Let us observe the effect of this astonishment. 

One catches a note of perpetual surprise in Calvin’s 
references to the grace of God. It colors an all-too-rare 
.utobiographical note in which he mentions his con- 
version: “. .. by a sudden conversion He subdued my 
heart (too hardened for my age) to docility. Thus 
-.. I burned with such great zeal. . . .” Theologian 
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John T. McNeill says that “Calvin remained a man 
astonished by the mercy of God . . . mercy wholly 
undeserved and beyond man’s earning.” 

Calvin’s heart became very tender when he wrote 
of this divine mercy. He spoke of God's “gratuitous 
favor,” and of “His paternal kindness to us.” What 
vanquished his own stubbornness was God's initiative. 
Like Paul, he could never recover from the fact that 
“while we were yet sinners Christ died for us.” He 
wrote, “God does not graciously accept us because 
he sees our change for the better . . . he comes into 
our lives, taking us just as we are out of pure mercy.” 

To Calvin, God’s self-initiated bending down was 
a marvel he could never cease celebrating. Something 
within the man responded with gratitude to this 
warmth of affection on the part of God. 

The Reformer has been maligned as a cold, severe 
man. “Kindliness, poetry, and mysticism were foreign 
to Calvin’s make-up,” writes a modern critic. He was 
reserved but not cold. He was a man of numerous and 
rich friendships, both in his youth and in the maturity 
of his ministry. 

Calvin was constitutionally prepared to react with 
joy to God’s proffered love. Characteristically, he 
wrote of Christ as being “increasingly knitted with us 
into one Body until he becomes utterly at one with 
us.” Calvin did not merely describe deity; he walked 
with deity in intimate communion. 


Grace and Predestination 


Calvin was so much dazzled by the grace of God 
that he ascribed to it what seems to us an ungracious 
predestinarianism. Wilhelm Niesel says in his sum- 
mary of Calvin’s thought (The Theology of Calvin, 
translated by Harold Knight, Westminster Press, 
1956), “. . . the doctrine of election is the ultimate 
expression of the evangelical doctrine of grace.” 

How could Calvin link mercy and double predestina- 
tion, wherein God predestines not only to election but 
to damnation? One must remember that the Roman 
Catholic Church had had a virtual monopoly on salva- 
tion and all the steps to heaven. Calvin was so much 
overwhelmed by the mercy of God that he brushed 
aside anything that might stand between the sinner 
and salvation, and smashed the monopoly. 

Salvation was God’s gift alone, unmerited, given to 
whom He would out of His own inscrutable wisdom 
and mercy. No church could interpose itself into the 
affair and cloud the issue. No cleric could claim any 
part whatsoever in man’s being chosen for redemption. 
It was all God’s doing. If some were damned, this too 
was God’s doing and, in some way past our knowing, 
a part of His grace. 

An unreasonable doctrine? Without a doubt, said 
Calvin, so don’t speculate upon it. All he knew was 
this, that the God who did the electing was a gracious 
God who kept the whole matter in hand. No fallible 
church could affect the outcome. 

The Calvinist, thus assured by heaven itself of his 
salvation, had a remarkable poise amid an insecure 
humanity. “What did Christ intend we should learn 
from this, but confidence in our perpetual security?” 
the Reformer wrote. 

continued on next page 
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Being sure of his “perpetual security,” the Calvinist 
was also sure of himself as an agent of divine purpose. 
Thus when he set out to win political liberties in the 
revolutions in Holland, Scotland, England, and the 
North American colonies, he was a most formidable 
opponent. He was armed with confidence as well as 
conviction. 

Calvin’s predestinarian ideas had an important by- 
product in that they tended to level the class distinc- 
tions men had set up. The elect began to see that 
there were only two classes of people, the elect and the 
damned. Who was to say that the believing laborer 
was not elected, and the haughty noble damned? Here 
was an interesting possibility which tantalized the 
Calvinist minds with increasing regularity as the rev- 
olutionary decades clamored by. 

The glory of God was equally impressive to Calvin. 
He saw God as one who is a “perpetual governor and 
preserver,” as one generously “sustaining, nourishing, 
and providing for everything which he has made.” 
Calvin was forever shaking his head in wonder at such 
a God. 

His wonder at God had a profound effect on Cal- 
vin’s opinion of man. Man suffered by the comparison. 
“,.. our infirmity cannot reach his sublimity.” Accord- 
ing to Calvin, man is not just slightly bad. He is a mess. 
An “abominable impiety has seized the very citadel 
of his mind”; it “completely embraces body and soul.” 

This is the doctrine of total depravity. “It is certain 
that in our body and soul there is in the eyes of God 
nothing but repulsive filth.” Thus does “the melancholy 
spectacle of our disgrace” appear to this man whose 
heartbeat accelerated with every glimpse of God. The 
glory of God highlighted the miserableness of man. 

Calvin found reason within himself for this dim 
view of man. At times he exhibited an ungovernable 
temper which he called “the wild beast.” As a youth 
he went into terrible rages; he appears not to have 
improved with age, thanks to migraine headaches, 
much illness, bitter controversies, and the fact that 
he was a man. 

For example, on one occasion some of his fellow 
pastors in Switzerland questioned the soundness of 
his trinitarian ideas and demanded that he sign a 
statement as to his orthodoxy. Calvin was enraged at 
the suggestion and refused to sign. Writing to Farel 
afterward, he confessed, “I sinned grievously in not 
having been able to keep myself within bounds; for 
the bile had taken such complete possession of my 
mind that I poured out bitterness on all sides.” More- 
over, he added candidly, if Farel had been present, 
“I would have poured out upon you the whole of the 
fury that I poured out on others.” Perhaps this is some 
indication of what he meant by “the melancholy spec- 
tacle of our disgrace.” 

This view of man tended to make Calvinists skeptical 
of, and in time downright hostile to one-man rule. 
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No man was to be trusted too far. Calvin at no time 
condemned kings as such, but he said so many harsh 
things about them that one begins to wonder whut 
his opinion of kings really was. He preferred a repu!)- 
lican rule of the aristocracy, but increasingly he leaned 
toward a broadened base of representation as the best 
means of providing the necessary checks and balanc«s 
in civil as well as ecclesiastical government. His fo!- 
lowers, quoting him religiously, were to make an art 
of this more extensive representative government in 
Holland, Great Britain, and the United States. 

We see, then, that skepticism of man’s goodness 
prodded Calvinists toward democracy. Lord Bryce 
once said that the Calvinist view of man pervades the 
Constitution of the United States. Thus Calvin’s ap- 
praisal of man added a realistic dimension to Western 
democracy by warning man against himself and caus- 
ing a spread of the base of sovereignty so as to include 
more of the people. 

Calvin’s own example in the Easter affair of 1538 
made it clear that if an issue arose between state 
support or a free church, Calvinists were to choose 
freedom. And this has been their inclination for the 
most part ever since. The church is the Lord’s and 
His will, not the state’s, is to be done in it. 

Calvin would not have understood Presbyterian 
preachers who “avoid controversial subjects” and who 
“never deal with political matters in the pulpit.” When 
kings and politicians needed plain talk in Calvin's 
day, they could expect it from their pastors. 

Calvin did not hesitate to assert the crown rights 
of the Redeemer over any sector of life, including 
politics; his spiritual sons historically have been of 
the same disposition. 

The wonder with which Calvin viewed God caused 
him to warn kings, governors, and councilors not to 
take themselves too seriously. He believed firmly in 
civil government, whether by king or council, but he 
believed that it was a sacred institution and not the 
private domain of the rulers wherein they could strut 
and posture as self-generating authorities who dared 
be devoid of moral responsibility. The magistrates 
were to honor God rather than themselves, and good 
government was a sure way of honoring Him. To the 
king of France he wrote, “When the glory of God is 
not made the end of government, it is not a legitimate 
sovereignty, but a usurpation.” 

Almost at the very end of his Institutes he included 
a threat to tyrants which his followers were to use 
many times. He said that where there was any system 
of representation of the people by lesser magistrates, 
these officials not only had the right, but even the 
duty, to rebel against a tyrant in interest of “the liberty 
of the people, of which they know that they have 
been appointed protectors by the ordination of God.” 
Calvinists took that admonition so seriously that they 
revolted vigorously and successfully against royal ty- 
rants in Holland, Scotland, England, and the North 
American colonies. + 


Condensed and reprinted by permission from PRESBY- 
TERIAN LIFE, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pe. 
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Dr. Marcel Pradervand (left), executive secretary of the World Pres- 
byterian Alliance, goes over remodeling plans before the Calvin 
Auditorium in Geneva with Prof. Henri d’Espine of the University of 
Geneva. Geneva’s famed Cathedral St. Pirre is in the background. 





desperately needed in this critical time is the historic 
power of the Calvinist to shape history and to trans- 
form culture. 

Christopher Dawson, the English Catholic historian, 
has written that Calvin “inspired Protestantism with 
the will to dominate the world and to change society 
and culture.” Ernest Troeltsch, the German Protestant 
historian, observed that Calvinism was distinguished 
by its “capacity to penetrate the political and eco- 
nomic movements of western nations with its religious 
ideal.” Richard Niebuhr has described Calvinism as 
a conversionistic religion which neither withdraws 
from the world nor approves the world as it is, but 
which transforms the world. These judgments are con- 
firmed by the actual history of Calvinism. 

Why does the Calvinist’s faith send forth men into 
history and into society with such passion to change 
it and to bring it into subjection to God? The answer 
is to be found not so much in any deliberate program 
of social action but in a theology, in a doctrine of 
the church, and in a manner of life whose primary 
concern is the glory of God. 

Eustace Percy, in commenting on the Christian and 
the state, has said, “His hope is not in the sword, but 
for that very reason he will bear it better than those 
who have no other hope.” This is true of the Calvinist. 
His hope has not been in the social order, but he has 
served it better than those who have no other hope. 

At least five distinctive emphases of the Calvinist 
tradition contribute to the Calvinist’s powerful action 
in history. 

The Intellectual Life 

The first is the intellectualism of Calvinism. His- 
torically, the Calvinist is a man who knows what he 
believes and why he believes. Knowing the meaning 
of Christian faith, he has been able to think inde- 
pendently and to act independently. The source of 

continued on next page 
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continued from preceding page 

this intellectualism was Calvin’s own teaching min- 
istry. One of the distinctive characteristics of the Cal- 
vin liturgy was its emphasis on teaching. Calvin also 
insisted that all those who come to the Lord’s table 
should know the basic rudiments of the Christian 
faith, such as the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments. He prepared catechisms 
which elaborated the meaning of these basic articles 
of faith and which were used in the teaching ministry 
of the church. 

Calvin regarded the life of the mind as the service 
of God. The Christian is the man who has learned to 
think with the mind of Christ, and who practices this 
art when he reads the newspapers, or when he forms 
judgments concerning issues of the day, or when he 
votes. When a man serves God with the life of the 
mind, he sees the events of his time in the light of the 
life, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ. 
He takes the world captive to the mind of Christ. He 
engages the intellectual life of his time in conversa- 
tion to proclaim the gospel. Christian faith is con- 
cerned not simply with what we do or with how we 
feel, but also and most emphatically with how we 
think. 

Today we live in an anti-intellectual climate. It is 


easier to do or to feel than to think in this matter of 
religion, as in other areas of life. Yet it is precise!y 
Calvin’s emphasis on the life of the mind which is 
needed today. 

In simple societies a man with a good heart but with 
a mind undisciplined to think with the mind of Christ 
can get along very well. In the highly complex life 
of our time a man with a good heart but with a mind 
undisciplined to think Christian-ly may very well do 
more harm than good. Calvinists have always been 
hesitant to trust their feelings, however important 
feelings may be. For they have known that while fee!- 
ing religious, men have committed almost every crime 
there is. 

A Christian must serve God with the life of the 
mind, must understand his times in the light of the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. This ca- 
pacity contributed in no small measure to the strength 
of Calvinism and to its power to shape history. 


The Disciplined Life 


A second emphasis in Calvinism which gave it the 
power to change culture was the disciplined life of the 
Christian congregation. Discipline was one of the key- 
notes of Calvin’s ministry in Geneva. His Ecclesiastical 

continued on page 56 
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The Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee have just republished a delight- 
ful little ballad, entitled “Our Father’s 
Care,” which we venture to predict 
will prove almost if not equally as 
popular as “Wee Davie.” The fact 
that two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies of it have been sold in England 
is sufficient testimony as to the favor 
in which it is held there. It will inter- 
est alike children and older people. 
A copy of it will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on the receipt of a Fifty 
Cent Confederate note; or three copies 
for one dollar. Address Wm. D. 
Cooke, Box 157, Richmond, Va. 


January 1863 


The Rev. M. D. Hoge D.D. has 
gone to Great Britain, to get, it may 
be, a ship-load of Bibles and Testa- 
ments for our soldiers. We have sent 
by him for some beautiful pictures 
for our paper; though it may be a few 
months before they can reach us. 


July 1863 


The Presbyterian Publication Com- 
mittee, No. 114 Main Street, Rich- 


mond, Va., have received a supply of 
books and tracts from England suit- 
able for army reading, and are ex- 
pecting additions to the stock. They 
are also rapidly issuing tracts from 
their own press. Contributions are 
respectfully solicited to aid in circulat- 
ing these publications among our sol- 
diers. The committee also publishes 
the “Soldier’s Visitor,” a monthly 
paper designed expressly for soldiers. 
... Though the first number has just 
been issued, calls for it are coming 
from every section of the army.” 


January 1866 

Since the destruction, by fire, of the 
Printing Office and Depository of the 
Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, two numbers of “The Children’s 
Friend” have been published by Wm. 
D. Cooke, Esq., of this city. By ar- 
rangements made with him, it now 
returns into the hands of the com- 
mittee. . 

After a very pleasant conference 
with brethren in this city, represent- 
ing the Protestant Episcopal, Metho- 
dist Episcopal, and Presbyterian 
Churches, it was agreed by those 
present, that this little “Friend” 


should be taken kindly by the hand, 
and introduced to the acquaintance 
of the children of their Sabbath 


schools. ... 


July 21, 1866 

During the war, the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication issued a 
monthly newspaper for distribution 
among the soldiers. At the great fire, 
the files were burnt up. If any one 
can furnish a file of this paper, or 
any of the numbers of it, they will 
be thankfully received. 

This is called volume first of the 
Children’s Friend; but really it is 
volume four. For it was issued about 
three years during the war. All its 
files, however, were burnt up at the 
fire which attended the evacuation of 
the city. Can you furnish us a file of 
it, or any numbers? We wish, if pos- 
sible, to make up a complete file; but 
have only, so far, recovered three or 
four numbers. 


Survey readers who missed this 
notice when it first appeared should 
know that the request still stands. 
Write us if you have copies to donate 
for the files —rp. 
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Miss Sallie M. Lacy 
1865-1960 


The day Richmond fell to the northern troops a pall 
of sadness descended upon the entire South. Gloom 
was uppermost in the minds of the people of Virginia. 
But at Dublin, Va., temporary home of Major J. 
Horace Lacy of the Confederate Army, there was one 
happy event. On that day, April 3, 1865, Sallie Mc- 
Gavock Lacy was born. 

During the first seven years of the Reconstruction 
era, Sallie lived at the old family home, “Chatham,” at 
Fredericksburg. Then for twenty years she lived at 
“Ellwood,” ten miles west of Fredericksburg, and both 
of these homes are of historic interest to visitors today. 

During these years the routine of southern life was 
in upheaval. Sallie received part of her education at a 
private school in Fredericksburg. Her family, strong in 
the heritage of faith and culture, gave her a store of 
both of these. 

When Sallie was 27 years old her sister died, leaving 
several children for her to mother. “Aunt Sallie” cour- 
ageously took on the responsibility. 

\t the age of 45 she was freed of home responsi- 
bility and began searching for other ways to serve. 
She wrote to our Board of World Missions offering 
her service as a missionary, and a call for her service 
soon came from Tsing Kiang Pu in Kiangsu, a northern 
province of China. Two of her grateful nephews 
undertook the financial support of her enterprise. In 
1910 she ventured forth to a new career that was to 
last until the fateful Communist incursion in 1927. Her 
iirst assignment was at the mission hosvital in Tsing 
Siang Pu, where one of her nieces, Mrs. Bessie S. 
\Voods and her husband, Dr. James B. Woods, were 

‘ready located. 
\t first Miss Sallie learned just a few Chinese char- 
ers and sounds, but these were enough for her to 
ak to waiting Chinese women about God, His love, 
's Son, and forgiveness. She mastered a few sen- 
nces of good will and courtesy. With her engaging 
! winsome smile she soon gained easy entrance 

Chinese homes. 

Gradually the language barrier became less of a 
blem. She ventured to conduct religious services on 
cial occasions. Her associates would bite their lips 
repress a loving smile when an English preposition 
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a Servant of Wl 


By H. KERR TAYLOR 


or conjunction slipped in to tie the Chinese phrases to- 
gether. But learning the language at all, at that ad- 
vanced time of her life, was a remarkable feat. 

Her best work in those days was as an evangelist 
in the hospital. For many hours each day she sat at 
the bedside of women patients and told in simple 
words the story of Jesus and His love. It was a real 
task, for there were 1000 beds in the hospital. Only 
eternity will reveal the jewels she readied to present 
to the honor and crown of her Lord. 

Miss Sallie’s co-workers delighted in telling this 
incident. In one of China’s many unsettled periods all 
mission workers were ordered by the American con- 
sul to leave Tsing Kiang Pu. The best escape from the 
murderous warring in progress was on a little canal 
boat north to Tsingtao via Haichow. It was necessary 
to “tie up” at night because of the peril of travel after 
dark. One afternoon, as the travelers made ready to 
tie their boat for the night, about a dozen soldiers 
decided to commandeer it. Miss Sallie would have 
none of that. Absolutely unafraid, and armed with 
the benignity of 60 years and her iron grey hair, she 
stepped out on the prow of the boat, took her stand, 
and shook her finger at the soldiers. In rasping Eng- 
lish, with a few meaningful Chinese words to season, 
she gave them a lashing. After listening to her largely 
unintelligible and one-sided barrage for some time, 
the soldiers finally turned and left, leaving the “old 
lady” in complete possession of the boat, and the 
situation. 

The Chinese respected her courage and admired her 
determination to make herself understood. The fact 
that she had learned to read her Bible and speak of it 
to them in Chinese made her a teacher, or “pundit,” 
to them. 

In 1927, when Miss Sallie was 62, the Communist 
invasion obstructed the work at Tsing Kiang Pu, and 
she returned to her beloved Fredericksburg. For many 
years she continued her ministry of love and service 
at home: visiting, helping, teaching, praying, corre- 
sponding, and loving. She was keenly interested in 
world affairs, and always eager to testify to the grace 
of Jesus Christ in evervthing. She was one of whom it 
could well be said, “She did what she could.” She 
spent her days in the joy of serving her Lord and 
building for His kingdom. She was one of those serv- 
ants who cause our hearts to remember the words of 
Jesus in the ninth chapter of Mark on the subject of 
life and service: If any one would be first, he must 
be last of all and servant of all. 
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AND SOME DAY THERE WILL BE SCHOOLS 


By MARY CROCKETT NORFLEET 


This was the day they were leaving. Margaret fin- 
ished her breakfast and ran outside. In front of the 
door the wagons were piled high with furniture, 
trunks, and household goods. The dooryard was full of 
people—friends, relatives, and servants who had gath- 
ered to tell Margaret and her mother and father good- 
bye. 

Her mother and grandmother were coming and go- 
ing up and down the steps, carrying last-minute pack- 
ages and bundles to the wagons. Margaret ran up and 
down, up and down the steps too. 

“Look out, there, Margaret, don’t run into me!” Her 
mother was carrying a big quilt in her arms. 

Uncle Thomas grabbed her out of the way and lifted 
her in his arms. 

“When you get there, you stay close to the cabin, my 
girl. We don’t want any Indians to carry you away.” 

“Father says most of the Indians have left the valley 
where we are going, and there are many settlers there 
now. We won't have to fight Indians alone.” 

“That's mighty grown-up talk for a seven-year-old 
girl. Look there what Sarah’s got for you. You'll not 
get hungry on the journey, anyway.” 

Sarah, the cook, and her young son came around the 
house from the back-yard kitchen, lugging huge ham- 
pers filled with food for the journey. Margaret could 
smell the fresh cooked ham and warm loaves of home- 
made bread. 

“Thank you, Sarah,” said her father. “This will last 
us several days.” 

Margaret knew that when this fresh food ran out 
they would have to cook their meals by a campfire. 
One wagon was filled with provisions enough to last 
several months: cured meat, potatoes, dried fruit, meal 
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and flour. A cow and chickens they would buy fro: 
the settlers when they reached their new home. 

“Up you go, Agnes,” her father said as he helped 
her mother in to the wagon, and Margaret knew it was 
time at last to start. 

Her grandfather caught her for one last kiss. 

“Promise me once more,” he said. “Your father prom- 
ised and your mother promised, but you must promise 
too.” 

“I promise.” 

She slipped from his arms and ran into the house 
for one last look around. Always this had been her 
home. She loved it. She stood for a moment in the 
hall, looking down at the wide pine floor boards 
scrubbed white and clean. 

Already she had told everybody good-bye. Slowly 
she walked into the library. This was her favorite 
room. It was here that her grandfather had been teach- 
ing her her letters. Already she could read some words 
as he wrote them on her slate. 

“One day,” he had said, “you will be able to read 
all the books in my library.” 

Margaret looked around. There were four bookcases 
full of books. Suddenly she remembered her promise 
to her grandfather. She had promised him that she 
would learn to read. 

“How can I learn to read,” she thought, “without 
the books in Grandfather’s library?” 

“Margaret! Where are you, Margaret?” 

“Coming! I’m coming!” 

Margaret took off her heavy woolen coat. Quickly 
she threw it over the big leather-covered Bible on the 
round candle stand by the fire place. Gathering the 
Bible up inside the bulky coat in her arms, she ran out 
the door and down the steps. Her father swung her up 
into the wagon behind her mother, and they were off. 

“Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye, and God bless you.” 

The wagons rumbled slowly down the road. 
Throughout the early morning they were passing 
friends and neighbors on the road. Some of them had 
gathered at their gates to wish the travelers well. After 
awhile Margaret lay down in the back of the wagon 
and went to sleep. Hours later when she awoke her 
mother handed her some bread and chicken for her 
dinner, while her father watered the horses. 

“I doubt that we make the inn by nightfall, Agnes,” 
her father told her mother. “We may have to make 
camp tonight along the way.” 

“Oh, that will be better than the inn, John, if it 
doesn’t rain.” 

It was still light when the wagons stopped in a 
clearing beside the trail. Margaret gathered sticks to 
help build the fire. Mother spread a blanket on the 
ground and gave Margaret her supper of meat anc 
bread. 

Before her father started eating, he said, “Fetch the 
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Let me be a little kinder, 
Let me be a little blinder 
To the faults of those about me; 
Let me praise a little more; 
Let me be, when I am weary, 
Just a little bit more cheery; 
Let me serve a little better 
Those that I am striving for. 


Bible, Agnes, and we'll have prayers before it gets too 
™ dark to see.” 
; Margaret gasped. She didn’t know they knew about 
™ the Bible! 
3 Her mother opened a little trunk behind the wagon 
4 seat and took out a big brown leather-covered Bible 
Margaret had never seen before. She brought it to the 
=» campfire. 
Quietly she said, “John, this is the first time we have 
used our very own Bible for family prayers.” 
Her father smiled as he took the Bible and opened 
it to the Twenty-third Psalm: 


The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 
He leadeth me beside the still waters. . . . 


‘ll 


CLOTHESPIN CORRAL 









Do you have a herd of horses 
and no corral to keep them in? 
An easy-to-build corral is made 
with straight clothespins and a 
cardboard box. Cut the box off just 
at the height of the slit in the 
clothespins and slide them onto the 
edge of the box. Try them right- 
P. side-up or on their heads to see 
hich way you like best for your fence. If you also 

ut out the bottom of the box, you can bend your 
rral to any shape you want. 

4 ‘ou can make a stockade in the same way, using a 
; ge box. Use your building blocks or odd pieces of 
4 ‘rap lumber to build houses or log cabins. A gate to 
se stockade can be made by cutting a “flap” which is 
‘ee or four clothespins wide, and the gate can then 

© opened and closed. 
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Let me be a little braver foie 16. 5 
When temptation bids me waver; ‘ae { GEN. 
Let me strive a little harder ge’ ee “yt 
To be all that I should be; re: | vw 
Let me be a little meeker oa 
With the brother that is weaker; a 
Let me think more of my neighbor ee 
And a little less of me. ee eB 


—Author unknown 
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Margaret began to cry. 

“What's the matter, child?” her father asked gently. 

“She’s had a long day. She'll be all right after a good 
night’s sleep,” said her mother. 

“No, no, it’s not that at all. I did a terrible thing. I 
stole Grandfather’s Bible. I didn’t know we had a 
Bible. I promised Grandfather I would learn to read. 
I didn’t see how I could learn without any of Grand- 
father’s books. I wrapped his Bible up in my coat and 
hid it in the wagon. I'll go get it.” 

Margaret started to run to the wagon, but she turned 
when she heard her father chuckle. He threw back his 
head and laughed—a great big booming laugh which 
rang out in the gathering darkness of the Virginia 
night. 

“Come here, child,” he said. He gathered Margaret 
in one arm and put his other arm around her mother. 

“Now don’t you worry about the Bible. We'll send it - 
back to your Grandfather by the first traveler we meet 
who is going that way. You shall learn to read, and as 
soon as you learn to write you can send him a letter 
saying how sorry you are you took it.” 

Margaret began to cry again—this time partly from 
relief. 

“Why do we have to go away?” she asked through 
her tears. 

“Grandfather’s farm is’ not big enough to support 
two families. We are going West where the land is 
rich. We will have a little cabin at first, but some day 
we will have a big house like Grandfather's.” 

“Will there be a church?” 

“Yes, already there are many Scotch-Irish settlers in 
the valley. They are Presbyterians, too, just like our 
own congregation at home in Hanover County which 
was started by the great preacher Samuel Davies. 
There are a few churches in the valley already, and 
some day there will be schools.” 

Margaret felt better. Her father was strong and 
good. He would take care of her. He and her mother 
would help her keep the promise to Grandfather. 

Suddenly she was ashamed that she had not trusted 
them. The words of the psalm were still ringing in her 
ears when at last she fell asleep under the stars: 

The Lord is my shepherd; I shall not want. + 
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Are we ready for ‘MISSION TO THE NATION?’ 


We began many months ago preparing for this year. 


We should be ready for the big challenge. 


The next three months will be among the most 
crucial in the history of the Presbyterian Church US. 
During January, February, and March, the church 
faces a testing. If during this time every member 
demonstrates a real determination to make “A New 
Commitment in a New Century,” the church will move 
forward with reborn evangelistic zeal. If we fail to 
carry through our “Mission to the Nation,” the bright- 
est opportunity in a century may glimmer out. 

With Dedication Sunday in every church across the 
Assembly on January 1, the church swings into the 
concluding phases of a three-year effort in evangelism. 
With a Mission of Friendship, a Mission of Christian 
Action, and a Mission of Proclamation going out from 
every church, the Mission to the Nation is a vital, 
living thing. 

But this will be true only if every pastor and every 
member make it so in both inner dedication and out- 
ward effort. 

The foundations for these testing months have been 
carefully laid. More than two years of special study, 
self-examination, and spiritual renewal lie behind. 
So also do the amazingly successful Cavalcades that 
swept across the church. Never before have so many 
Presbyterians participated in a single, coordinated 
effort. Never before have they seen more evident bless- 
ing. The statistics of the Cavalcades show on what firm 
foundation this final effort is being built: 

In 90 cities, 63 leaders spoke to and worked with 
470 meetings in ten days. 

More than one-fourth of the elders, and more than 
one-half of the ministers in the church took part, even 
though many outlying areas were beyond the easy 
reach of the Cavalcades. 

From 57 to 100 per cent of the churches within reach 
of each Cavalcade were represented in the meetings. 

Attendance in almost every city ran beyond expecta- 
tions, and the totals were: 


Honest-to-goodness horse-style cavalcade moves down a Jackson, 
Miss., street. 


Evangelism committee meetings drew a total of 8,101 
Leadership dinners had an attendance of 33,577 
Cavalcade mass rallies had a total of 87,309 
Elders’ breakfasts were attended by 9,036 
Ministers’ meetings drew a total of 2,052 
The 30 youth meetings had attendance of 5,225 


GRAND TOTAL 145,300 


From this stupendous effort blessings have already 
come. Inspiration for this year’s evangelistic efforts and 
information on how to conduct them were given to 
these scores of thousands of Presbyterians. They are 
now better equipped for their task of winning the 
world for Christ than at any earlier day; the results 
will now depend on how truly each of us has made 
A New Commitment in a New Century. + 


A mass rally of Presbyterians in Kingsport, Tenn. 





See related articles on “Mission 
to the Nation” on pages 14-15. 
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A committee plans the cavalcade in Birmingham, Ala. 











Ministers meeting in support of New Orleans cavalcade | 








At Corpus Christi, Texas, the ministers team—Drs. Jones, Kissling, 
and Benfield—pause to pose. 











Most spectacular Cavalcade eating event centered around this 500- 
pound cake which served nearly 2000 people in Greensboro, N. C. 





















Men’‘s Council trains leaders 

Approximately 250 leaders, represent- 
ing 200,000 Presbyterian US men, 
gathered for training sessions at the 
annual Assembly Men’s Council at 
Montreat in October. In addition, the 
men voted to stress a number of de- 
nominational projects in 1961, including 
the “Reaching-Teaching Project,” the 
“Won to Win One” program of per- 
sonal evangelism, the “Wayside Gospel 
Dispense” program of distributing Bib- 
lical materials in cafes, hospitals, and 
transportation stations, and the distribu- 
tion of the “Going to College Hand- 
book” to young people about to begin 
college work. 

Vernol R. Jansen, a Mobile, Ala., at- 
torney, was elected president of the 
Council. Other officers elected: Mitchell 
Williamson of Oklahoma City, Armlon 
Leonard of Miami, and Dr. B. B. Rich- 
mond of Beckley, W. Va., vice presi- 
dents; Howard Anderson of St. Peters- 
burg, secretary; Ernest W. Evans of 
Iva, S. C., budget and finance secretary. 

Named chairmen of permanent com- 
mittees were: Herbert C. McManus of 
Charleston, W. Va., projects committee; 
M. E. Mischler of Shreveport, program 
committee; D. Ned Startzel of Chat- 
tanooga, lay speakers committee; David 
C. Wilson, Charlotte, best practices com- 
mittee; Richard D. Douglas of War- 
wick, Va., council training committee; 
Cliff Milton, Little Rock, publicity com- 
mittee. 


Noted writer leaves pastorate 

(rns) Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead 
preached his last sermon as pastor of 
famed City Temple, London, England, 
before a congregation of 3,000 persons. 
The 66-year-old Methodist churchman, 
often called the “best known writer on 
religious subjects in the English-speak- 
ing world,” retired from the pastorate 
after 23 years of service. 


Wew7s in Review 


A SUMMARY OF RECENT EVENTS IN PRESBYTERIANISM AND OTHER PARTS OF CHRIST'S WORLD 





it was a hole-in-one for sure! 


Some golf stories are just too in- 
credible, but here is one which can’t 
be denied because four preachers 
verify it. The hero was Rev. Richard 
Dodds, pastor of the Kirkwood 
Church in Atlanta. He shoots reg- 
ularly in the low 70’s, and we have 
it straight that he doesn’t neglect 
his church work either! 

The foursome approached the 
number seven hole at the American 
Legion course in Avondale. It is a 
165-yard lake hole. Dodds selected 
the number six iron. The ball hit 
just a few yards in front of the hole 
and rolled right in. It was the first 
hole-in-one he ever made, and all 
four men saw it. Witnesses were Dr. 
Charles Edwards, pastor of the First 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in Atlanta; Dr. Samuel A. 
Cartledge, dean of the graduate de- 
partment of Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga.; and Dr. 
Thomas B. McBride, professor-elect 
of hotniletics at Erskine Seminary, 
Due West, S.C. 











Religious ties in new Senate 


(rns) Methodists will again outnum- 
ber members of other denominations 
in the United States Senate in the 87th 
Congress with a total of 19 members. 
Baptists will be second with 15 sena- 
tors, Episcopalians third with 14, and 
Presbyterians will follow with 11. The 
new Senate will have 87 Protestants, 11 
Roman Catholics, and 2 Jews. 

Presbyterian senators include Ander- 
son (D.-N.M.); Case (R.-N.J.); Church 
(D.-Ida.); Curtis (R.-Nebr.); Ellender 
(D.-La.); Ervin (D.-N.C.); Jackson 
(D.Wash.); Keating (R-N. Y.); Mc- 
Gee (D.-Wyo.); Stennis (D.-Miss.); 
Thomson (R.-Wyo.). 


Dr. Marshall Dendy installs Assembly Men’s Council officers. See story above. 
























Women’s Work plans 

With 100 per cent attendance, the 
Board of Women’s Work met in At- 
lanta on Oct. 19-20 to plan future prog- 
ress and work, and announced: 

Dr. Suzanne de Dietrich, of Paris, 
France, will be the platform speaker 
at the July, 1961, Montreat Women’s 
Conference. Dr. de Dietrich, a promi- 
nent lay theologian, was a guest pro- 
fessor at Union Seminary, Richmond, 
in 1955. She will also be on the staff 
of the first Lay School of Theology, 
to be held in Richmond as a joint proj- 
ect of the men and women of our 
church next August 7-11. 

Thirty-seven Prayer Fellowships will 
be held around the Christian world in 
preparation for the 75th anniversary of 
the World Day of Prayer, Feb. 17, 
1961. World Day of Prayer, now ob- 
served in 145 areas of the world, will 
be supported by Presbyterian women. 
In the United States fellowships will be 
assigned to areas and 50 women within 
a radius of 50 to 100 miles will be in- 
vited to each fellowship. 

A history of the women of the Pres- 
byterian Church US prepared by Miss 
Janie McGaughey, will bear the title, 
On The Crest Of The Present. Publica- 
tion is set for February 1. 

The program committee of the board 
reported 13,000 more subscriptions to 
Presbyterian Women during the first 
three months of this year than in the 
corresponding period last year. It noted 
an increase in orders for local-officer 
Handbooks, general programs, and 
other materials. 

A new salary scale was adopted for 
the board’s clerical and_ secretarial 
workers in an effort to adjust salaries 
upward and bring starting pay more 
in line with the prevailing scale in busi- 
ness. 

The board authorized an annual con- 
tribution of $300.00 to the Women’s 
Department of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. 


Bishop Dibelius visits US 

Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, chair- 
man of the council of the Evangelical 
Church of Germany (EKID) has been 
visiting in the United States at the in- 
vitation of Lutheran and other church 
groups. The 80-year-old bishop, long a 
target of Communist attacks because of 
his outspoken criticism of East Ger- 
many’s anti-religious policies, was sched- 
uled to speak in San Francisco, Seattle, 
Greenville (Pa.), and finally to deliver 
a lecture series at Waterloo (Ont.) Uni- 
versity. 
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Conce Mission reports arrivals 


A group of fourteen women and 
eight children left Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, on October 8 and flew into 


the Congo’s Kasai Province. On Octo- 
her 25 nine missionary men left New 
York by air bound for Kasai. With 


these arrivals, Presbyterian US mis- 
sionaries back at work in Congo num- 
ber 46. Seventeen are women. The 


group is a part of the 161 missionaries 
forced to evacuate in July. The re- 
mainder of the missionary force is still 
in the United States on regular or spe- 
cial furlough; they expect to return 
next summer. 

The Presbyterian women who have 
just returned for duty: Mrs. Earl S. 
King Jr., Mrs. John W. Davis, Mrs. 
Tom Cleveland, Dr. Gladys Smithwick, 
Misses Ruth Worth, Elizabeth Miller, 
Nolie McDonald, Lucile McElroy, 
Bettye Jean Mitchell, Virginia Allen, 
Charlotte McMurray, Margaret Moore, 
and Mary Crawford, with three King 
children and five Davis children. Re- 
entering earlier by special permission 
were Mrs. J. A. Halverstadt and Mrs. 
Henry S. Nelson. The returning men: 
Rev. Day Carper, Rev. W. F. Pruitt, 
Rev. Robert Reinhold, Rev. Charles 
Ross Jr., Rev. C. D. Wallace; George 
T. McKee, Thomas T. Stixrud, educa- 
tional missionaries; William F. Stock- 
well, industrial missionary; and Don 
Watt, pilot. 

The missionary group now in Congo 
includes six doctors, one dentist, six 
nurses, a medical technologist, an X-ray 
technician, an  agriculturalist, nine 
teachers, six business-industrial work- 
ers, fifteen ministers and directors of 
Christian Education. 

Missionary letters report a more en- 
couraging situation. More Europeans 
are returning each day, and the morale 
is good. Missionaries are free to move 
from place to place and they have en- 
countered no anti-white feeling in the 
areas of their mission stations. 


Barnhouse dead of brain tumor 
_(eP) Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse 
cied on November 5, one month after 
operation for a malignant brain 
‘umor. He was 65 years of age. Born 
Watsonville, Cal., Dr. Barnhouse 
iduated from Princeton Theological 
minary, did extensive work in other 
nools, and was awarded the Th.D. 
gree by Aix-en-Provence, France. He 
is both a colorful and a controversial 
wre in the Presbyterian Church, ex- 
‘ssing himself as a strong independ- 
‘ while maintaining his denomina- 
nal ties. He was ordained to the 
esbyterian ministry in 1918, and had 
‘ved the Tenth Presbyterian Church 
Philadelphia since 1927. 
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Westminster Guides to the Bible 








SERVANTS OF THE WORD: 


The Prophets of Israel 


By JAMEs D. SMart. A brief but comprehensive survey of 
the Old Testament prophets. $1.50 


THE CHURCH 
FACES THE WORLD: 


Late New Testament Writings 

By J. CHRISTIAAN BEKER. A study of the last-written books 
of the New Testament, with a vivid picture of the early 
church. $1.50 


= 


BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY: 
Abridged Edition 

By G. ERNEST WRIGHT. A condensed version of Dr. 
Wright’s definitive Biblical Archaeology—brought up to 
date to keep pace with current developments. 


paperbound, $1.65 
THE PROMISE 
OF THE SPIRIT 


By WILLIAM Barc ay. The doctrine of the Holy Spirit in 
the Bible and in life today. $2.50 


ANTHEMS FOR 
THE ADULT CHOIR 


Edited by W. LAWRENCE Curry. Designed for small- 
church choirs, primarily, but useful for large city churches 


as well. $1.10 (for 1 to 4 copies) 
$ .90 (5 or more copies) 


BD: Now at your bookstore 
a WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 7 


SHARING MONTREAT 
with 
Everyone who could not attend 
“THE 1960 BIBLE CONFERENCE” 


Bring Montreat and many of the outstanding speakers who appeared at the Bible Con- 
ference into your home, church, study, or business. 


Taped messages so economically priced you can purchase hours of listening material 
on good quality 1% mil. tape for much less than raw tape would cost locally. 





Hear these outstanding speakers: 


George M. Docherty Ermest Trice Thompson Hunter B. Blakely 
James R. McCain Frank Price Kenneth J. Foreman 
Herman L. Turner Carlyle Marney Henry J. Young 

L. Nelson Bell William M. Elliott David R. Easton 

C. Darby Fulton John H. Leith Kennéth Keyes 


Crossley Morgan 


All messages recorded on 1200’ tapes at 3% ips and are for non-broadcast use only. 


For free listing of speakers and their subjects write to: 


TRAV 


341-B Ponce de Leon Avenue, N. E. 
ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 









































Books needed in Korea 

The young Presbyterian US college 
at Taejon, Korea, has an urgent need 
for books. Last spring their new brick 
and concrete library was completed, but 
the shelves are lacking many needed 
volumes. If you think you might have 
books for these young Korean students 
please read the following: 

Books needed: Any books in good 
condition in areas of Bible, philosophy, 
literature, or language. In_ science: 
physics, after 1945; math and engineer- 
ing, after 1930; chemistry, after 1940; 
social sciences, after 1930; natural sci- 
ences, after 1930. Classics in any of the 
above fields are desired without refer- 
ence to the publication date. Even jun- 
ior high and elementary school texts 
(third grade and up) are useful as prac- 
tice reading material for English classes. 

The freight charges will be paid from 
the west coast by the college, and if you 
are unable to pay the inland freight 
charges, the college can pay that provid- 
ed the shipment contains books of 
genuine value. Additional information 
and shipping instructions may be ob- 
tained from Rev. John V. Moore, Mis- 
sion Court, 1208 Rennie Avenue, Rich- 
mond 27, Va. 

See Taejon Presbyterian College pic- 
ture this page. 


Canterbury visit with 
Pope hailed 


(rns) Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, scheduled 
a private audience with Pope John 
XXIII for early December. It was de- 
scribed as a “courtesy call” in no way 
linked to Vatican preparations for the 
forthcoming Ecumenical Council. The 
Primate said the fact that he could 
propose such a visit is due to the stead- 
ily changing climate of thought among 
all the churches. 

Great optimism was expressed in 
many quarters at the prospective visit. 
In Rome, Dr. Mario Sbaffa, president 
of the council of the Federation of 
Evangelical Churches in Italy, said, “All 
Italian Protestants can only rejoice over 
an extension of the ecumenical hori 
zon.” 

Bishop Stephen F. Bayne Jr., execu 
tive officer of the Anglican Commun- 
ion, told the press in Washington that 
the meeting was in response to “a 
change in the climate of the Vatican 
which can’t help but be encouraging 
to anyone who stops to think about it.” 

The Madrid, Spain, Catholic daily 
newspaper hailed the visit, saying, “The 
mere fact that after four centuries of 
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Rey. John E. Talmage is installed as president of Taejon Christian (Presbyterian) College in 
Korea. An appeal for books for the school is presented in column 1. 


complete separation and divergence di- 
rect contact should be established be- 
tween the Papacy and dissident Angli- 
canism is evidence of.a historic change 
of climate, particularly on the eve of 
an Ecumenical Council which will pre- 
sent the problem of religious unity to 
the world.” 

Protestant churchmen in _ Britain 
greeted news of the forthcoming visit 
with mingled approval and criticism. 
Dr. R.H.S. Shepherd, moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland said, “It can only lead to 
pleasantries between the two people.” 


Governors proclaim RIAL month 


(rns) Thirty states, including Texas, 
North Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, 
and Georgia took part in Religion in 
American Life Month, proclaimed in 
November by the governors of the 
thirty states. Campaigns were carried 
out in 600 cities of the nation backing 
a worship attendance drive, with the 
cooperation of Jaycees, Kiwanis, and 
Lions, and other community groups. 
The RIAL campaign is sponsored by 
70 laymen of all faiths and promoted 
through 27 national cooperating re- 
ligious groups. It is one of the Inter- 
Church Agencies of our Presbyterian 
US General Assembly, and it is budg- 
eted to receive $2,500 in 1961. 


Per capita giving 
figures released 

(ncc) Church members in 49 Prot- 
estant and Eastern Orthodox bodies in 
the United States contributed a record 
$2,407,464,641 to their churches in 1959. 
Of the total, $428,591,900 was ear- 
marked for benevolences and $1,978, 
676,692 for local congregational opera- 
tion. The total per capita giving aver- 
aged $69.13 per member. This was a 
gain of $3.03 per member, or 4.6 per 
cent over 1958. The total given for for- 
eign missions was $56,123,349, repre- 
senting a rise of only 1.8 per cent over 
1958. New church buildings received 
the lion’s share in 27 church bodies, 
making up 28.7 per cent of their local 
congregational outlays for a total of 
$328,104,500. This figure was below the 
expenditure reported by 25 church bod- 
ies in 1958. 

The Free Methodist Church led in 
per capita giving, contributing $269.71 
per member. Among the so-called major 
denominations the Presbyterian Church 
US led, contributing $99.42 per capita. 
Among the total church bodies studied 
the Presbyterian Church US placed 
seventeenth; the Presbyterian Church 
UPUSA placed twentieth; the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church placed 
forty-fifth; and the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church placed forty-sixth. 
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Board certified for FHA lending 

The Board of Annuities and Relief 
of the Presbyterian Church US has 
been certified as a lending institution 
to make mortgage loans under FHA’s 
insured program. A letter from the as- 
sistant commissioner of field operations, 
received by executive secretary Charles 
J. Currie recently, designated the board 
as an “approved mortgagee.” 

Mortgage loans insured by FHA are 
available for the purchase of homes 
and the development of rental or co- 
operative housing projects. Money for 
loans made by the Board of Annuities 
and Relief will come from its own 
funds and in all cases will carry FHA 


insurance. 


Modern music and the 
dance in worship 


(ncc) The National Council of 
Churches’ Department of Worship and 
the Arts announced recently that five 
contemporary choral works have been 
selected as outstanding for performance 
in churches and concert halls. Tabula- 
tions of an opinion poll of its fifty-mem- 
ber commission on music named “Le 
Roi David” by Arthur Honegger first, 
with Igor Stravinsky’s “Symphony of 
Psalms” a close second. The next three 
of the top five were “Sacred Service” 
by Ernst Bloch; “Ceremony of Carols” 
by Benjamin Britten; and “Mass in G 
Major” by Francois Poulenc. Others 
gaining top rank were “Peaceable King- 
dom” by Randall Thompson; “Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast” by Sir William Wal- 
ton; “Prayers of Kierkegaard” by Sam- 
uel Barber; and “Triptych”, by Alan 
Hovhaness. 

Rey. Marvin P. Halverson, execu- 
tive director of the NCC department, 
made the announcement. 


Cuban Presbyterians active 


A massive evangelical rally was held 
at Cardenas, Cuba, during the month 
ot October. Following the meeting Dr. 
Kenneth G. Neigh, head of the UPUSA 
Bc ard of National Missions, said, “The 
resoyterian Church in Cuba is hold- 
ing fast to the inherent Protestant prin- 
cip'e of the separation of church and 
state.” The rally, sponsored by the 
Presbytery of Cuba and attended by 
| thousand persons, was termed 
volitical. It was held to inaugurate 
intcnsive evangelical effort planned for 
ext five years by Presbyterians in 
2. In Dr. Neigh’s words, “Presby- 

in Cuba, like ourselves, con- 
to adhere to historic Protestant 
‘ples involving the study and 
‘ing of the scriptures and the work 
witness of the church.” 


- 
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‘BOOKS FOR 


Presbyterians 


EAGER TO KNOW THEMSELVES BETTER 


history. 


Wa ttTerR L. LINGLE. 





THEY NEED NO CANDLE 
N. Brysson Morrison. Swift and stirring are these 
sketches of 12 Presbyterian leaders in Scotland from 1500 
to 1950. Inspirational biography, including some church 


Paper, $1.00 


PRESBYTERIANS, 


THEIR HISTORY AND BELIEFS 


Our spiritual ancestry from the 


Bible down to the present age is traced against the back- 
ground of our Presbyterian heritage. 


Paper, $1.50 





THE STORY 


OF SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIANS 


T. Watson STREET. Shows 


Church from the first churches until today. Program 
material for Women: April-June. Study book for Church 


Extension season: May. 


TOMORROW'S CHURCH 
TOMORROW'S WORLD 

E. T. THompson. Discusses the role of our Church in 
a changing South and a revolutionary world. Program 
material for Women: July-September. $1.50 


the development of our 


$1.50 








LOOK TO THE ROCK 


Cart JuLien and Danie W. Hous. A picture book 
treasury of 100 historic Presbyterian churches of the 
ante-bellum South. To be published in April for our 


Centennial Year. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


BOX 6127. ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


“ BOX 1020, DALLAS 21, TEXAS 


BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
118 WEST FIFTH ST., CHARLOTTE, N.C. (NO MAIL. ORDERS) 





Read PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY—then pass it on to others. 





RETARDED BOYS PREP SCHOOL 
Preparation for Life not College 
EVERGREEN PRESBYTERIAN 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
An Agency of the Synod of Louisiana 
Route 3, Minden, La. 





— Stuart Hall— 





Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls " 
Seleapal school in the Shenandoah V: a. 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable 
college entrance record. , art. Gym- 
nasium. Indoor swimming pool. Attractive 
campus. Charming atmosphere. 

Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Headmistress 








te Box S Staunton, Virginia ox 


If YOU are a 
BUSINESSMAN 


. and if you have a product 
—a good product—which you 
would like to tell 500,000 Presby- 
terians about, then let us tell them 
through SURVEY. Write today for 
rates to: 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
Box 1176 © Richmond 9, Va. 
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New education 
curriculum approved 


Christian education will be thorough- 
ly redesigned in the Presbyterian 
Church US for the first time in the 
denomination’s 100-year history. The 
Board of Christian Education has 
adopted general goals for the new Cov- 
enant Life Curriculum. 

Plans are in process on writing and 
programming at present. However, the 
board staff estimates that it will take 
about four years to complete prepara- 
tions and training of ministers and 
educators necessary to the introduction 
and reception of the materials. A target 
date has been set in the fall of 1964 for 
the initial use of Covenant Life Cur- 
riculum. 

Many aspects of the present Presby- 
terian education program will be re- 
tained. In addition, the new curriculum 
will provide education opportunities for 
families; it will assist in better-studied 
participation in congregation worship; 
it will provide educational emphasis 
to areas of the church’s ministry such 
as stewardship, evangelism, and mis- 
sions. Further, it will answer requests 
for more depth-study for adults and 
help local churches play a creative role 
in their educational work. 

Uniform Lessons will be continued 
for groups from junior youth through 
adult until wide acceptance of Cove- 
nant Life materials becomes apparent. 
Graded materials will cease upon in- 
troduction of the new curriculum. 

Three interfused approaches to the 
Christian faith will be utilized: the 
Bible, the church, and the Christian 
life. Student participation will increase. 
The “teaching-learning process” phi- 
losophy of the new curriculum states 
that “faith cannot simply be told.” The 
student will be challenged to listen to 
the Christian message, identify him- 
self with it, explore the meaning of 
faith for himself, and accept Chris- 
tian responsibility. One expected result 
is that students will be led to more 
penetrating and more _ independent 
Bible study. 

In January 1961 Christian leaders 
from all over the country will assemble 
in Richmond for the first of several 
writers’ conferences to begin translating 
philosophies into actual materials. 


Catholics say films objectionable 


The National League of Decency of 
the Catholic Church said production of 
objectionable films in Hollywood had 
risen from 14.59% in 1959 to 24.33°/ 
in 1960. 
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In Ithaca, N. Y., a $10,000 Cornell 
University study of the movement to- 
ward unity within the Christian church 
has been launched under the direction 
of Rev. Ewell J. Reagin, Presbyterian 
UPUSA, and Father Richard T. Tor- 
mey, associate Catholic chaplain. The 
study is expected to require two years. 
* * * As a prelude to the Billy Gra- 
ham crusade in Miami, a religious sur- 
vey was made in Florida’s “gold coast” 
area. The survey showed 32 per cent 
of those polled were unchurched, 47 per 
cent of church members were unaffli- 
ated. Three-quarters of a million peo- 
ple were included in this count of un- 
churched and unaffiliated people. * * * 
The Census Bureau in Washington has 
announced that church construction set 
a new record in October of $96 mil- 
lion, equalling the all-time record for 
a single month. The figure is $10 mil- 
lion higher than in October, 1959. It is 
virtually certain that 1960 will prove to 
be the first billion-dollar year in Ameri- 
can church building history. * * * 
Dr. George A. Buttrick, recently in- 
stalled as the Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Visiting Professor at Union (N.Y.) 
Seminary, spoke before 1,100 persons at 
a community-wide Reformation Day 
service at Covenant Presbyterian Church 
in Charlotte, N. C. He said that Com- 
munism is one force that may bring 
Catholics and Protestants closer to- 
gether. * * * Delegates to the 22nd 
biennial convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America gave 
overwhelming approval to plans for 
merger with three other Lutheran bod- 
ies to form a new denomination of 
more than 3,140,000 members. The 
resolution would unite the ULCA with 
the Augustana Lutheran Church, the 
American Lutheran Church, and the 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran. Church 
(Suomi Synod). * * * The execu- 
tive board of the Georgia Council of 
Churches has adopted a resolution call- 
ing on Georgians to remove injustices 
and inequalities wherever they exist in 
community life. In Florida, delegates 
to the 13th annual assembly of the 
Florida Council of Churches adopted 
a resolution urging churches to open 
their doors to all persons of good faith 
regardless of race. 








* *& *& The U. S. Post Office Depart. 
ment will issue a commemorative stamp 
in January honoring Patrick Henry and 
recalling his famous words, “Give me 
liberty or give me death!” St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Richmond, Va., 
will be the site for ceremonies marking 
the first day of sale, Jan. 11. The stamp 
will be the last in a series of six honor- 
ing famous “American Credos.” * * * 
The First Baptist Church in Dallas, 
Texas, has adopted what they believe to 
be the largest local church budget in the 
history of Christendom. Dr. W. A. Cris- 
well, pastor of the 12,000 member con- 
gregation, said the budget for 1961 will 
be $1,195,000. * * * Four Protestant 
denominations in New Zealand are talk- 
ing merger plans. These churches are 
the Presbyterian, the Associated 
Churches of Christ, the Congregational 
Union of New Zealand, and the Metho- 
dist. Some effort is being made to 
negotiate with the Anglican Church of 
New Zealand with the hope that church 
will join the four others. * * * An 
unusual group of paintings and sculp- 
ture was exhibited in the Civic Audi- 
torium in San Francisco during the 
General Assembly of the National 
Council of Churches in December. 
Forty artists were invited by Church 
World Service to “clarify and visualize” 
concern for human suffering in works 
expressing “the concept of redemption 
through love” in the ministry to the 
physical and spiritual needs of other 
people. Awards were given for the three 
best works. * * * In Kyoto, Japan, an- 
nouncement has been made that a 15- 
year project by a group of scholars to 
translate The Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas Aquinas into the Japanese lan- 
guage is now complete. * * * The 
Stuart Robinson-Highland Committee 
of Guerrant Presbytery expressed hope 
recently that the one-time mission 
school would become a junior col- 
lege. Scholarship funds for East Ken- 
tucky young people are still being re- 
ceived by the committee, at their 
Blackey, Ky., address. Both cash gifts 
and gifts of used clothing sent to the 
committee will help with education of 
these young people. 
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Presbyterian news in brief 


The 16,000-watt station WRFK, 
owned and operated by Union Semi- 
narv, Richmond, has begun a new 
weekly program for ministers called 
“Theological Perspectives.” It is de- 
signed to help ministers keep informed 
of current theological thought. The 
program is jointly sponsored by the 
Virginia Council of Churches and the 
department of continuing education of 
the seminary. 


The Protestant Radio and Television 
Center, Atlanta, has announced the 
formation of “The Churchman’s Re- 
corded Library.” The new service will 
make available on low cost tapes mes- 
sages of outstanding Protestant clergy- 
men. Additional information may be 
obtained from the Protestant Radio and 
Television Center, 1727 Clifton Road, 
N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 


The annual Third US Army Chap- 
lain Training Conference was held at 
Fort McPherson, Georgia, October 11- 
13. Chaplain (Maj.) James E. Morris, 
Acting Deputy Army Chaplain, was in 
charge. General Mark Clark (Retired), 
president of The Citadel, Charleston, 
S. C., was principal speaker at a ban- 
quet on the first night. Approximately 
35 men attended the conference. 


The Midwinter Lecture Week at 
Austin Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary, to be held January 30-February 3, 
will feature Dr. Paul L. Lehmann of 
Harvard University, Dr. H. Shelton 
Smith of Duke University, and Dr. 
Warner Hall, pastor of Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Charlotte, North Car- 
olina. Ministers and laymen from Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Tex- 
as join Austin seminarians in attending 
the week-long program. 


Dr. Wallace M. Alston was the alum- 
ni lecturer during Ministers’ Week at 
olumbia Theological Seminary, Octo- 
31-November 4, where the Smyth 
‘ures were delivered by Dr. Eugene 
Nida, translations secretary of the 
‘rican Bible Society. Dr. Donald G. 
‘ler of Union Theological Seminary 
&ichmond was the guest minister 

morning. 
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v. John D. Debrine, pastor of Rug- 
Street Baptist Church in Boston, 
, and religious disc jockey heard 
‘ly on 90 US radio stations spin- 
top tunes with a “celestial beat,” 
ps ached recently in the Presbyterian 
©" urches at Rock Hill, S. C., and Salis- 
N.C. His broadcasting activities 
brought him an award for this 

ie program. 
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— World Missions Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Would one of these Annuities 
help your Estate Planning? 


Through an annuity of the Board of World Missions, you can provide a guaranteed 
life-time income for yourself or for another, and at the same time make a generous 
gift to World Missions. 


Also—in your will you can provide one or more such annuities for your loved ones, 
with the knowledge that they will receive an assured life-time income that will not 
fluctuate and cannot be dissipated or mis-managed. Or, if you wish, you can have an 


annuity made payable to one person and also to a survivor, who would in turn receive 
the same guaranteed life-time payments and the same protection of principal. 


Under our Annuity Gift Plan, whatever sum you invest is maintained intact for 
payment of the annuity as long as the beneficiary or beneficiaries may live, and then, 
after all of the annuity obligations have been fulfilled, the principal becomes a gift 
to World Missions. Because of this gift feature, you are allowed certain tax benefits 


on both principal and income. 


We will be glad to send you a copy of our free booklet describing our Annuity Gift 
Plan in detail and showing the rates of return based on age of annuitants. Just write 











CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


BoaRD OF WORLD MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 


“To Foretgu Missions a Share’ 
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THIS EASTER 


Pam A complete selection of distinctive 












COLLEGIAT 


NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
366 Fifth Ave 


aments). 


. styles and quality fabrics. All 
i colors and shades. Send today for 
FREE catalog: C-4 (Choir Robes 
and Accessories); J-4 (Children’s 
4) Robes); P-4 (Pulpit Robes); CR-4 

* (Confirmation Robes); PM-4 (Par- 


CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 1000 N. MARKET ST 


CHICAGO 1, ILL 
228 WN. LaSalle St 


LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
1624 N. Cahuenga Blvd 





NEXT MONTH IN SURVEY 
World Missions will be in the spotlight 
in SURVEY’s February Richard 
Shaull writes excitingly about ‘’The 
Church Under Attack.’’ One of our 
Presbyterian missionaries describes the 


issue. 


impact of the race issue on mission work 
abroad. Other significant articles will 
help put missions in perspective for you. 
Better informed churchmen read SURVEY 


every month. 
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Presbyterians in the news 

Rev. Water G. Cook, fraternal dele- 
gate representing the Presbyterian 
Church US, and Dr. Herman L. Tur- 
NER of the UPUSA Church, marched 
together in the processional down High 
Street in Edinburgh as two of the sixty 
official delegates to the Scottish Gen- 
eral Assembly recently. 

Dr. W. Ivan Hoy, chairman of the 
University of Miami department of re- 
ligion and moderator of the Presbytery 
of the Everglades, is one of the authors 
of a new volume of the official history 
of the Navy Chaplain Corps. The book 
covers the period of the Korean conflict. 
It has been published by the US Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
DL. 

When two members of the Decatur 
Church accepted positions recently with 
the Board of Christian Education in 
Richmond, the appointment of the oth- 
er came to each of them as a surprise. 
Mr. MicHaEt Bercamo was named as- 
sistant printing production manager for 
the John Knox Press. Mr. M. E. 
BraTCHER was named manager of the 
Publications Division. 











The 1960 public service award of the 
Newspaper Guild of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul was given to Rev. Lioyp A. 
PeTerson, pastor of the First Church, 
Albert Lea, Minn., for his role in end- 
ing a 109-day strike at Wilson & Co. 
Stepping into a tense situation where 
professional labor mediators had failed, 
Mr. Peterson said, “After all, I knew 
how to work with people, and there 
were people on both sides of the Wil- 
son strike.” 


Dr. L. Netson BELL, editor of CAris- 
tianity Today, was a speaker at the 
November men’s convention of the Re- 
formed Church in America, which met 
in Atlantic City, N. J. Addressing some 
1000 laymen, he said, “The Christian 
church has sometimes failed to pro- 
claim her central message. . . . The 
way to new vitality in the church is to 
live with concern for the ultimate, with 
eyes fixed upon the eternal city of God.” 


Dr. Frankiin C. Tatmace of At- 
lanta, formerly the superintendent of 
Home Missions for Atlanta Presbytery, 
has written a book, The Story of At- 
lanta Presbytery. 





Mr. Ira McDavip, a deacon in 
Columbia Presbyterian Church in | ‘e- 
catur, Ga., has volunteered more t! 
50 hours of time to the Atlanta Eas 
Seal Treatment Center. A carpenter 
avocation, Mr. McDavid spent the ti 
building bookcases, cabinets, a 
shelves, and doing repairing and pai: 
ing. 


* f<Aawewa BS 


Rev. Sunny Oey, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church, Djakarta, Indonesia, 
has accepted a call to become pastor of 
the historic First Presbyterian Church 
of Princetown, N. Y. Of Chinese de- 
scent, Mr. Oey received his education 
in Dutch-Indonesian schools. He also 
studied at McCormick and Princeton 
Seminaries in this country. 


Dr. CiiFForpv M. Drury, professor 
of church history at San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, received the 
fourth annual distinguished service 
award of the Presbyterian UPUSA 
Historical Society for his work if col- 
lecting original source material, writ- 


ing articles, monographs, and _ books, 


and teaching theological students. 





is to be divided equally between: 


luba language, and 


at Hsin Chu in Taiwan. 


area. 
Literature in the 


eager, educated people. 
The Board of World 





1. The Congo Mission for the 
production and promotion of 
Christian literature in the Tshi- 


2. The Taiwan Mission for the 
Bible school being established 


The opportunity is urgent in each 


Tshiluba lan- 
guage is one of the greatest needs of 
Congo today. Through literature the 
Christian witness may reach where 
the white man cannot go. There 
are now no barriers to the printed 
word in Congo. It is urgent that we 
provide Christian reading material 
for the increasing number of Africa’s 


Missions, 
knowing the urgency of this project 
in Congo, has set up a Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa. 
The Committee is at work mapping 


Announcing: The 1961 Birthday Objective 


The Women of the Church will 
have an opportunity in the 1961 
Birthday Objective through which 
they can reach into two of our world 
mission areas. The offering for 1961 


plans for translation, production, 
promotion, and circulation of Chris- 
tian literature to all of our Congo 
Mission area. The objective will help 
to provide such items as: 

Needed printing press equipment 
for launching new Christian ed- 
ucation program literature; 

Central book store and press build- 
ing, office, and sales equipment; 

Ten sub-book stores, colporteurs, 
bicycles, and bookmobiles; 

Supply van and equipment. 

The Bible School in Taiwan, be- 
gun ten years ago in Chu-Pei, was 
moved last year to Hsin Chu. In 
this brief period the school has at- 
tracted students from all the groups 
on the island: Taiwanese, including 
the Hakka, the tribespeople, and the 
“mainlander” refugees from China. 
Bilingual studies, music experience, 
Christian life and service are shared 
at the school. 

There was planned one central 
unit for library, offices, workrooms, 
but at present that unit is serving 
also as chapel, library, offices for the 
faculty, classroom, and dormitory 
space for sixty boys in one large 


manent building to give boys a wash- 


room beneath the rafters. Half of 
one of the projected classroom build- 
ings has been constructed, and at 
the moment serves for classrooms 
and girls’ dormitory. A semi-per- 


room and to house the kitchen has 
been constructed behind the cen- 
tral unit. 

The youth of Taiwan are respond- 
ing to the opportunity -which the 
school offers, and lay workers are 
eagerly taking advantage of the 
summer opportunities to equip them- 
selves for better service. 

Some of the needs in the Bible 
School in Taiwan which the Birth- 
day Objective will help to meet are: 

A dining room and kitchen; 

A chapel; 

A dormitory for boys; 

A dormitory for girls. 

This World Mission appeal 
through our Birthday Gift for 1961 
is commended heartily to every 
woman of the church, for by it we 
may strengthen both the educational 
and the evangelistic witness of Chris- 
tians in these two areas of our world 
mission work. 
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Two oresbyterian pastors of one city, 


Rev. Rovert A. PITMAN of Canal Street 
Church and Rev. W. Maynarp Foun- 
ars o: Woodland Church, have re- 
cently participated in the Monday 
throug Friday noontide services in 
the New Orleans Church House. Spon- 
sored by the Greater New Orleans 
Counci! of Churches and held each 
working day, the services include a 


brief sermon, prayer, scriptures, and 
appropriate music. 


Shades of yesterday from Scopes 

(rns) More than 35 years ago one of 
the most famous trials in history was 
precipitated when John T. Scopes defied 
the laws of Tennessee against the 
teaching of Darwin’s theory of evolu- 
tion. Mr. Scopes was found guilty and 
fined $100; then upon his appeal the 
verdict was rescinded. He gave up 
school teaching and went to Venezuela 
as a geologist. He married a Catholic 
girl there. He said, “I joined the Catho- 
lic Church because it made her feel 
right. | don’t go to church much, but 
our two sons are Catholics.” 

Mr. Scopes, now a_ geologist at 
Shreveport, La., was recently inter- 
viewed when he attended the premiere 
of a movie based on his famous trial, 
Inherit the Wind. The movie has 
stirred fresh controversy by its depic- 
tion of conservative Protestants in the 
South’s “Bible Belt” in a highly un- 
favorable light. 

Speaking to his interviewers, Mr. 
Scopes said that the intervening 35 
years since the trial have not changed 
his views as to the significance of the 
trial to religion. He said, “The central 
point of it all hasn’t changed; Clarence 
Darrow proved that even William Jen- 
nings Bryan couldn’t take the Bible 
literally from cover to cover.” 












Over 1,500,000 copies sold! 


A Pocket Prayer Book 
By Ralph S. Cushman 


U 

' 

ch in spiritual resources—scrip- 
re, prayers, quotations, poems. 
st pocket size, 144 pages hand- 
mely printed, bound in imitation 

eather with gold stamping. 
ice, postpaid, 75c each, $7.50 
er dozen. Order direct from 


s most widely used devotional guide 
GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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“WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A NATION SPENDS MORE ON 
GAMBLING THAN IT SPENDS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION? 


If you can find any Romans around, ask them. They lived pretty 
high on the hog in their day. That is, until some serious-minded 
neighbors from up North moved in. The rest is ancient history. 


YOU’D THINK THEIR FATE WOULD HAVE TAUGHT US A 
LESSON. 


Yet today we Americans spend twenty billion dollars a year for 
legalized gambling, while we spend a niggardly four-and-a-half 
billion for higher education. Think of it! Over four times as much! 
We also spend six-and-a-half billion dollars a year for tobacco, nine 
billion dollars for alcoholic beverages, and billions more on other 


non-essentials.” Council for Financial Aid to Education 


National spending says, in effect, that Americans regard trifles 
above education. What does the spending of churchmen say? Are 
we concerned about our church colleges? Does the financial support 
we give them reflect their true value? Our nation’s future may well 
depend upon the spiritual influence they exert. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


— BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 


HIGHER — 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 





KEEP IT BRIGHT 
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_ INews in Review 


Historic Assembly in Scotland 


Queen Elizabeth II and the Duke of 
Edinburgh attended a special meeting 
of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland commemorating the fourth 
centenary of the Scottish Reformation. 
It was the first time since the union of 
the Scottish and English crowns in 
1603 that a British sovereign has at- 
tended the Scottish church court. The 
last such occasion was at the Assembly 
of 1602 when James VI was present 
on the eve of his departure for the 
south to become James I of England. 
Following a service of thanksgiving at 
which the moderator, Rt. Rev. J.H.S. 
Burleigh, preached, the Queen ad- 
dressed the Assembly. She said, “In 
the Reformation, Holy Writ was liber- 
ated to the people, and as a result the 
Word of God was revealed again as a 
force to be reckoned with in the af- 
fairs of both public and private life.” 

The meeting, held in St. Giles Cathe- 
dral, was attended by many representa- 
tives of Christian churches of the world. 
From sister and daughter churches 
with which the Church of Scotland has 
maintained close contacts came Rt. Rev. 
Alan C. Watson, moderator-general of 
the Presbyterian Church of Australia, 
Mr. Rajaiah D. Paul, Church of South 
India, Rev. Dr. E. Emmen, Reformed 
Church of the Netherlands, and Rt. 
Rev. E. M. L. Odjidja, moderator of 
the Presbyterian Church of Ghana. The 
Presbyterian Church US was repre- 
sented by Rev. Walter G. Cook of the 
University of Glasgow, formerly as- 
sociate pastor of Central Church in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Two churchmen of world-wide re- 
putation addressed the Assembly at its 
final gathering in Edinburgh’s Usher 
Hall: Dr. Henri d’Espine, president 
of the Swiss Protestant Federation and 
professor at Geneva University, and 
Dr. John A. Mackay, president emeritus 
of Princeton Theological Seminary and 
former president of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. 

One of the most emotion-packed ac- 
tions of the Assembly came when it 
adopted a statement on the message of 
the Scottish Reformation prepared by 
Dr. R. Stuart Louden, minister of Grey- 
friars Kirk in Edinburgh. The Assem- 
bly reafirmed that “this Kirk of Scot- 
land is a church of the Reformation.” 

Other events designed to underline 
the significance of the Scottish Ref- 
ormation to today’s world took place 
in Edinburgh. These included a Festival 
of Praise which traced the history of 
the Reformed tradition in music; a 
‘play by the Scottish writer, Robert 
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Queen Elizabeth Il addressed the General 
Assembly of the Scottish Church. (See col. 1.) 


Kemp, presenting the figure of “Master 
John Knox”; and a special exhibition 
of historic documents of the Reforma- 
tion period. 


Scottish church names 
moderator-designate 


(rns) Dr. A. C. Craig, 72, former 
convener of the Church of Scotland’s 
Inter-Church Relations Committee, was 
nominated moderator-designate of the 
denomination’s General Assembly. He 
was chosen to succeed Dr. John HS. 
Burleigh. Dr. Craig formerly served as 
the first general secretary of the British 
Council of Churches. 


Atlanta Presbytery 
decides to wait 


(PN) In an adjourned meeting on 
October 25 at Trinity Church in At- 
lanta, the presbytery voted to wait until 
January before taking a stand on the 
matter of segregated churches and 
schools in the presbytery. A special 
committee, to consist of five ministers 
and five elders, will present a study and 
report to the January stated meeting. 
The majority of the committee will 
come from those churches which have 
been subject to the recent “kneel-ins.” 


Street named executive 
of mission board 


The Board of World Missions | as 
announced the appointment of |r, 
Thomas Watson Street as execut ve 
secretary of the board, effective nxt 
June. He will replace Dr. C. Dar sy 
Fulton who is resigning after holdiag 
the post since 1932. 

Dr. Street is a native of Gadsden, 
Ala. He received the AB degree from 
Davidson College, the BD from Louis- 
ville Seminary, and the STM from 
Union (NY) Seminary in 1943. He 
was ordained by Louisville Presbytery. 
During 1943-47 he served First Church, 
Fulton, Mo., and since then has been 
professor of church history and mis- 
sions at Austin Seminary. The newly- 
published Story of Southern Presby- 
terians is Dr. Street’s contribution to 
the Centennial of our church. 

Dr. Street has been a member of the 
Board of World Missions since 1954. 
He visited the Congo field in 1951 and 
1952, and toured the fields in Latin 
America in 1959. He has served the 
board as chairman of the committee on 
candidates and recruits. 


When announcing the appointment, 
Dr. Fulton said, “The staff, no less 
than the board, is gratified that the 
search for a man to serve the church 
in this work has thus been brought to 
a fruitful end, and that Dr. Street has 
been guided, after much prayer and 
deepest searchings of his own heart, to 
accept this call.” 


Who lives at the South Pole? 


“Whether or not Santa Claus lives 
at the North Pole is a matter of con- 
jecture, but we know who does live 
at the South Pole. Don’t be too proud 
to pray! If you have never met God 
before, you will meet Him in the Ant- 
arctic.” That was the statement of Capt. 
E. E. Hedblom, a Navy physician, be- 
fore the 67th annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of the Associations of 
Military Surgeons of the United States. 

Praying plays an important part in 
treating ills at the remote South Pole 
station, he said; and “in the Antarctic, 
where stations are isolated for months 
at a time and no outside help is avail- 
able from surgeons and other medical 
specialists, the Navy physician must 
use ‘practical psychiatry’ in treating ai!- 
ments and will frequently find it of 
more use in getting a patient back on 
his feet than antibiotics.” 
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College News 


DavipsoN COLLEGE (Davidson, N.C.) 

Pulitzer Prize winner (1932 and 1953) 
Archibald MacLeish was a recent speak- 
er at Davidson College, sponsored by 
the R. Reynolds Lectureship. His 
best known work, the verse play “J. B.,” 
was produced on Broadway and won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1958. 

Six seniors were named to member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa, national honor- 
ary scholastic fraternity: James Burke, 
Lexington, N.C.; Hanford Epes, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Michael Grant, Blacksburg, 
Va.; Thomas Hudgins, Greenville, S.C.; 
Spiro Macris, Wilmington, N.C.; Henry 
Shue, Staunton, Va. 


Fiorina PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE (St. 
Petersburg, Fla.) 

Dr. William H. Kadel, FPC presi- 
dent, has announced both “slow” and 
“fast” plans for the building of the per- 
manent campus on Boca Ciega Bay, 
plans projected over a ten year period. 
Dr. Kadel said, “This is a realistic, 
businesslike approach to developing the 
college. We've known where we're go- 
ing. This plan tells us how we are go- 
ing to get there.’ Under the plan, 
heavy emphasis will be given to quality 
teaching and curriculum. Only the 
building program will be subject to 
variation. 

FPC began a freshman class in 1960. 
One class a year will be added until 
enrollment levels off with four classes 
of about 1,300 students in 1963-64. The 
present student roster of 152 includes 
84 men, 68 women. Presbyterian stu- 
dents number 113. There are 110 from 
Florida and two exchange students 
from abroad. 

By vote of the freshman class these 
traditions have been chosen for the col- 
lege: 

Nickname: Tritons. 

Colors: red, white, and black. 

Emblem: the unofficial seal now used 

ov the college with the new colors 
substituted. The seal appears on 
tne monthly FPC Newsletter. 


Pri ‘TERIAN CoLvecE (Clinton, S.C.) 
+ -orteen is a lucky number at PC. 
Wits the start of the fall term, Dr. 


Mar sall W. Brown, the thirteenth 
Pres: cnt of the college, became the 
Pres nt with the longest tenure in 
on fifteen years and eight months. 

d States Senator Sam J. Ervin 
Jr. North Carolina delivered the 
ma’ address at exercises dedicating 
the ow William Henry Belk audi- 


tor in October. 


‘sent battle group of 310 cadets 
Is rgest ROTC unit that PC has 


ts 21 years’ experience with this 
training. 
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Your members 


will learn about 


THE CHURCH’S 
HERITAGE AND MISSION 


in our Presbyterian Literature. It provides the only church 
school material undergirding the whole program of our 
denomination, while exploring the great truths of the Bible. 
Congregations are better informed when all classes receive 
and study this attractive material. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 





























To sell Presbyterians 
buy premium space in 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
































College News (Continued) 


ScHREINER INsTITUTE (Kerrville, Texas) 

The board of trustees has approved 
the construction of a new fireproof 
dormitory to house 48 students. The 
new building, to be named in honor 
of Mr. L. A. Schreiner of Kerrville, 
son of the founder of the school, will 
relieve the limit on the number of 
boarding students admitted. Construc- 
tion will begin around January 1 and 
the building should be ready for use 
in September 1961. 


Centre Co.veceE (Danville, Ky.) 

President Thomas A. Spragens has 
announced that the college will increase 
student fees by $170 for the 1961-62 
school year and by another $100 for 
1962-63 because of constantly rising 
operational costs. The increases will 
bring the total cost per student to 
$1,770 by 1962-63. In a letter to parents 
and students Mr. Spragens set forth 
some of the rising costs facing college 
administrators today. 


In another announcement Mr. Spra- 
gens set January 1962 as the anticipated 
completion date for new residences for 
all women students, new houses for 
all fraternities, a new dining commons, 
and a student center. Funds for the 
new buildings are being raised through 
a capital fund drive for $1,500,000, now 


underway. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE (Max- 
ton, N.C.) 

Dr. Theodore Ullman, noted pianist, 
presented a concert to an audience of 
several hundred students and visitors 
recently, following a Halloween ban- 
quet for students at McNair Cafeteria. 
A generous grant of $1,500 from the 
Music Foundation Artist Bureau in 
New York made the concert possible. 


Lees Junior Co.uece (Jackson, Ky.) 
The Synod of Kentucky approved a 
project for Lees Junior College to be 
known as the “100 Club.” Purpose of 
the project: to interest at least 100 
church groups and individuals to sub- 
scribe $100 annually for the support 
of the college. Mr. L. H. Hollander, 
president, in making announcement of 
the project, related the urgent need for 
the money. He said that Lees is the 
only college in an 85-mile radius, serv- 
ing 150,000 mountain people. By 1960, 
deficits had produced a debt of $86,000, 
with an additional $92,000 still owed 
on the new Van Meter building. An 
increase of $100 for tuition and fees 
has already begun, working a signifi- 
cant hardship on the average family 
of the area, where the cash income is 


$500 to $550 a year. 
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Bellingrath Hall East Hall 
108 MEN 66 WOMEN 


The two new residence halls under construction at Southwestern at Memphis will 
accommodate 171 students. 


Apply immediately for 1961-62 session 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
MEMPHIS 12, TENNESSEE 


Emphasis on sciences, business administration, international studies, and music, as 
well as the liberal arts. 








As you study and plan your future, consider 
the advantages of this Presbyterian insti- 


tution. 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE 


Batesville, Arkansas 





ST. ANDREWS 
Presbyterian College 


Liberal Arts 
Accredited. 


Four Year 


Co-Educational 
Degrees in Arts - Science - Music 


OPENING ON A NEW CAMPUS 
IN SEPTEMBER, 1961 


Consolidating Flora Macdonald College, 
Peace College, and Presbyterian Junior College 


Laurinburg, N. C. 
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Named in honor of William H. Sheppard, our Church's first missionary to the Congo, the Still- 
man College library displays column capitals imported from Italy prior to 1840, long a land- 


mark of the Stillman campus. 





STILLMAN COLLEGE 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Established 1876 


A FOUR-YEAR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


i High Moral Character 


Devoted to Development of 


Well Disciplined Minds 


Dedicated Christian Citizens 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


|") Write: Samuel Burney Hay, President 


P. O. Drawer 483 





2 MARYVILLE COLLEGE 

















i Founded 1819 
5 A four-year, fully accredited college of liberal arts and science related 
| to the United Presbyterian Church. Coeducational. Moderate cost, nationally 
: known Student Help program. Beautiful campus, within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Majors in 27 fields. Athletics for all. 
President Ralph W. Lloyd Maryville, Tennessee 
Presbyterian School of Christian Education 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
= Prepares Men and Women for Church Vocations 
= GLENN Q. BANNERMAN 
— Palmyra Avenue Assistant Professor of 
Ichmond 27, Virginia Christian Education 
MITCHELL COLLEGE 
; A coeducational junior college DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
> the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Non- A Four-Year Liberal Arts College 
rg _Fully accredited. High standards. Fully Accredited Excellent Faculty 
aed ‘asses. Excellent instruction. Preparation for New Library Building Modern Language Laboratory 
advance! academic work; specific vocational training. Modern Residence Halls 
Basic Liberal Arts © Voice ¢ Piano e Organ 
Set. 1 M Rg = - a Education For Information Write: 
te Vorms. Delightful climate. Easily accessible. 
aan Liberally endowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. SS 
. Montgomery, Pres. ; in 
ee ell College, Statesville, North Carolina Elkins, West Virginia 
MONTREAT-ANDERSON 
Coeducational Junior College Developing the Full Capacity 
Affiliated Presbyterian College Ni O nd Soul 
‘| Arts—Business Education—Music of N nd, B dy, * Sou 
al Courses—Business and Church 
ses PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Cost $805—Liberal Scholarships 
ns aay Pn a Box S, Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 
} PRESBYTERIAN 
EENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina Division of St. Andrews 
A Presbyterian College 
: -affiliated woman’s college offering Educational excellence for our 
, - for career-planning as well as ee eT ae —_ 
a ‘tion in the li cond Semester ns Janu- 
4 B.S. rn e liberal arts. A.B., B.Mus., ary 30 1961, Summer Schools 
: begin June 12, 1961. ove to 
dwin R. Walker, President the new campus in Sept. 1961. 











Maxton, North Carolina 





LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


a. Mh. 


ee 


Dedicated to 
Christian Education 
Marshall Woodson, President 
Banner Elk, N. C. 


QUALITY 
COMES 
FIRST 


@ Quality Faculty—85% with doctorates 

~ Quality Curriculum—Daring innovations in 
unified learning and individual study 

@ Quality Students—Strong scholastic potential 
must be demonstrated before admission 








Waterfront, Subtropical Campus 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN 
COLLEGE _ 3. Petesbure 





AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


Decatur, Georgia 
Pie aA 


Wallace M. Alston, 
President 


Fine scholarship, gen- 
uine religious faith, a 
self-governed student 
body, resources of an ex- 
cellent physical lant, 
and a_ substantial en- 
dowment plus location 
in metropolitan Atlanta 
make Agnes Scott a top- 
ranking liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 
Affiliated with the Pres- 

buterian Church, U.S. 





PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


At Peace College education for the first and 
second years of college and the last two years 
of high school is pursued in an_ atmosphere 
which is friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian . . . in classes that are fairly small 
and with instruction in the hands of trained 
and experienced faculty members. 


For catalog or information, write WILLIAM 
Cc. PRESSLY, President, PEACE COLLEGE, RALEIGH, 
N. C. 





KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 
liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 145-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, room, tui- 
tion $1,047. Catalog and illustrated booklet. 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 


HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 


Established 1776 


Brought into being by the love of liberty; 
sustained by Christian faith and scholar- 
ship; educating leaders for the commu- 
nity, the church, and the nation. 
Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 































































continued from page 38 


Ordonnances became one of the 
influential books of history. In these 
ordonnances Calvin developed a 
polity which provided for moral 
discipline and for the protection of 
the Lord’s table not only from the 
morally lax but also from the igno- 
rant. The ordonnances also pro- 
vided for the teaching ministry of 
the church. 

Calvinist discipline comes _ to 
focus in the worship of the congre- 
gation. The worshipper not only 
brought to the service a disciplined 
moral life, but a disciplined per- 
sonality prepared to worship God. 
This is the reason Calvinist worship 
could be so simple, and it is also 
the reason it could place such great 
emphasis on the content of preach- 
ing. 

This discipline meant that the 
worshipper was not wholly depend- 
ent on the minister, however im- 
portant the minister's task. The con- 
gregation, for example, brought to 
the sermon not only willing hearts 
but also the capacity to understand 
the word of God. They knew the 
Biblical vocabulary, the great ques- 
tions of life, and they had the 


ability to talk intelligently about 
their religion. Ministers are cer- 
tainly to be held responsible for 
any trivial and shallow preaching, 
but congregations also have a re- 
sponsibility; for sometimes it seems 


The Academy or The College of Calvin 
in Geneva, Switzerland, still uses the cen- 
tral building dating from 1559. In these 
halls many of John Calvin's ideas and 
convictions were spawned and dissemi- 
nated. From the City of Refuge they 
spread out over the entire world. 
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Challenging spirit } 


that this is the only kind of preach- 
ing which they appreciate. There 
can never be great preaching apart 
from a great congregation, not 
great in size and wealth, but great 
in Christian understanding and 
commitment. Calvin exerted all the 
energies of his life to developing 
this discipline in the congregation 
of Geneva. 

Discipline always gives strength 
—in our time as in history. In no 
small measure the strength of Cal- 
vinism was the result of the dis- 
ciplined life which came to focus 
in the worship of the congregation. 


The Obedient Life 


A third emphasis which contrib- 
uted to the capacity of Calvinism 
to penetrate culture and history was 
its emphasis on obedience to the 
will of God. The great discovery 
of Luther and the great emphasis 
of the Reformation was the truth 
of the New Testament that man 
does not earn his salvation. No man 
can put God in debt to him. Every 
man is a sinner. Salvation is pos- 
sible because God forgives. This 
experience was so meaningful to 
Luther that the heart of all his 
preaching was justification by faith 
alone. 

Calvin likewise insisted that justi- 
fication is the principal hinge upon 
which our religion hangs. He knew 
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that forgiveness of sins is man’s 
salvation and only hope. He also 
knew that the experience of for- 
giveness always results in a life of 
thankful obedience. 

Many critics of the Reformation 
said that Luther’s doctrine would 
lead to ethical irresponsibility. For 
this reason Calvin placed special 
emphasis upon sanctification. In the 
Institutes of the Christian Relizion 
he discusses sanctification. before 
he discusses justification by faith 
alone, although the logical order is 
the reverse. He wanted to empha- 
size the importance of the Chris- 
tian life. The best test of the reality 
of faith is to be found in love for 
neighbor. What we do to or for 
our neighbor—who has been made 
in the image of God, an image 
which remains in the worst of men 
—we do to God Himself. Calvin in- 
sisted that the principal use of the 
law is a guide for the Christian. 
Whatever else a Calvinist may be, 
he is an ethical man. 

The Christian life is not simply 
the experience of forgiveness nor 
is it simply a matter of saying one’s 
prayers and going to church on Sun- 
day, as important as these things 
may be. It is always and every- 
where a life of obedience to the 
will of God. It is true that this 
emphasis on the law and on the 
ethical life sometimes led to prob- 
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lems. On occasion it has become 
the source of self-righteousness. 
Sometimes it has led to legalism. 
Sometimes it contributed to a pre- 
mature confidence that one knew 
absolutely the will of God. Yet it 
also gave the Calvinist a distinctive 
character, a character which was 
the source of great strength and in- 
fluence. 


Life with a Vision 


A fourth emphasis of Calvinism 
which enabled it to influence his- 
tory was the vision of the holy com- 
munity. Calvin was concerned not 
simply that individuals should be 
Christian but that Geneva should 
be a Christian community. To a 
remarkable degree Calvin was suc- 
cessful in transforming Geneva 
from a community with a reputa- 
tion for loose morals to a city with 
a reputation for piety and learning. 
John Knox’s claim that Geneva was 
the most perfect school of Christ 
on earth since the days of the 
Apostles is significant even when 
allowance is made for Knox's bias. 

Wherever the Calvinists went, 
they carried with them this vision. 
They changed Scotland from a na- 
tion known for its uncouth ways 
and lack of learning into a nation 
known for its morals and learning. 
They sought to build the New Jeru- 
salem in England’s green and pleas- 
ant land, and they came to New 
England seeking not simply free- 
dom to say their prayers and go to 
church on Sunday but freedom to 
establish the Christian common- 
wealth. Changes in politics and cul- 
ture have made it impossible to 
maintain the vision in the same way 
as it was cherished in Geneva and 
New England, but it lingers in the 
hope and desire that the community 
or nation shall be Christian. 


A Sovereign God 

A fifth emphasis of Calvinism 
which enabled it to penetrate soci- 
ety is the conviction that God is 
sovereign, The sovereign Lord of 
heaven and of earth is working out 
his sovereign purposes here and 
now in human history. Calvin was 
convinced that he had been elected 
by God to be the instrument of his 
purposes. This conviction gave a 
temendous dynamic to Calvinist 
: ‘on not only in the church but in 
us'ory. Eustace Percy in his biog- 
rap ny of John Knox has written that 
the real explosive in Calvin’s theol- 
fy was a philosophy of history, a 
stvcment of Christian faith in 
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terms of divine purpose. While Cal- 
vin did not paint the ultimate des- 
tinies of man in any milder colors 
than his contemporaries, he did 
direct their attention to the imme- 
diate issues. Whenever men have 
really believed that God is sover- 
eign and that He has called them 
to be the instruments of His pur- 
pose, they have been mighty par- 
ticipants in the history of the hu- 
man race. 

These special emphases of Cal- 
vinism gave to the Calvinist a dis- 
tinctive personality. They also made 
him a force to be reckoned with in 
human history. Today we are in 
danger of losing this pattern of life 
and this great heritage. 

The reasons for the loss are 
many: 

Basically, there is a stringency 
to the Calvinist life. It requires the 
full devotion of life. Paul Wernle 
has said that Calvinism was a heroic 
faith for heroes. It is not easy to be 
a hero of the faith. It is not easy 
to be God’s soldier in the conquest 
of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

There was also disillusionment. 
Calvin's vision of the Christian com- 
monwealth never was fully realized 
either in Geneva or Scotland or 
England or New England. The 
Holy Community is always in the 
process of becoming and it never 
fully comes. There is always the 
danger that it will be lost alto- 
oS: When the Calvinists were 

isillusioned or overwhelmed by 

the world, they were tempted to 
withdraw from the world and to 
isolate themselves theologically and 
socially. They no longer sought to 
take the world captive for Jesus 
Christ. 

Worst of all, when Calvinism 
“went sour” in self-righteous legal- 
ism (which always in the end is 
brutal) or in dogmatic, premature 
confidence about God and His will, 
it was an ugly spectacle. The re- 
sult was that Calvinism was re- 
pudiated in open revolt by liberals 
or it was supplanted by pietism 
among the devout. Pietists fre- 
quently retain the name of Calvin; 
but no Calvinist can long be satis- 
fied with a pattern of Christian life 
which is limited to prayer, personal 
morals, and church services on Sun- 
day. 

Whatever else a Calvinist may be, 
he is a man who is convinced that 
God has called him to be His in- 
strument for the working out of His 
purposes in history. The Calvinist 
is God’s soldier in conquest of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. + 
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Several ministers made personal transfers of alle- 
giance. A Unionist-minded son of Dr. Hodge left 
the Fredericksburg (Va.) Church. Dr. Spring's co- 
pastor resigned in July and was spirited by New York 
friends into the Confederacy, so that he and his 
family might share whatever fate lay ahead for it. 
This volunteer recruit for the ministry of our church 
was Moses Hoge’s younger brother, Dr. William James 
Hoge, a native of Ohio who had served a Baltimore 
congregation and had taught in Union Seminary at 
Hampden-Sydney. He settled first in the Charlottes- 
ville (Va.) pastorate, then in Petersburg. He did not 
survive the rigors of the siege of Petersburg and Rich- 


mond in 1864. 
New Church, Same Mission 


Even if there had been no Spring Resolutions, Con- 
federate Presbyterians would probably have created a 
separate organization. In March, 1861—five weeks after 
the birth of the Confederacy and two months before 
the Assembly in Philadelphia met—an editorial in The 
Southern Presbyterian, which reflected the views of 
Drs. Adger and Thornwell, predicted that an inde- 
pendent church “will be ultimately found desirable 
and proper.” Within a week after the first salvo was 
fired at Fort Sumter—four weeks before the Spring 
Resolutions—the Presbytery of South Carolina forbade 
its treasurer to send northward the foreign missions 
funds he then had. 

As spring hurried into summer, news from every 
direction indicated that separate organization was the 
only practical way to maintain an active, functioning 
church. It became ever more unrealistic to imagine 
that commissioners would be able to cross battlefronts 
to attend the General Assembly annually. For a while 
letters continued to move across the international 
border; but what was, at best, uncertain service be- 
came nonexistent. An increasingly effective naval 
blockade promised to put the South out of touch with 
the rest of the world. Segmented from their former 
church agencies and from other Christians, Confed- 
erate Presbyterians were compelled to create their own 
church or to see their system of beliefs and polity and 


These bathing beauties attended one of the first church camps in 
our denomination, sponsored by First Church, Augusta, Ga. On a 
lake between North Augusta and Aiken, S.C., the camp boasted one 
permanent building. The girls slept on cots in tents. Mrs. H. Stanley 
Hastings of Decatur (second from left) claims she swam a mile in 
this bathing suit made of feather ticking. 
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Christian service strangled to death. The choice \as 
an easy one. 

At a time and place suggested by the Presbytery 
of New Orleans and planned by a convention hel in 
August, the founding General Assembly of our chu «ch 
convened in Augusta, Ga., on December 4, 1861. To 
it, as commissioners, 93 ministers and ruling elders |iad 
been elected. Drs. Adger, Palmer, Thornwell, ind 
Waddel were there. The host pastor was Dr. Josep) R. 
Wilson, a native of Ohio. He had begun his ministry 
in the North but had also taught at Hampden-Sydney 
and had served the First Churches in Staunton (\ a.) 
and Augusta. At the family altar in the Augusta manse 
a five-year-old boy had recently been hearing prayers 
for the Confederate cause. That lad was Thomas 
Woodrow Wilson, whose name you will recognize as 
that of a President during a later war. 

Commissioners who had come to Augusta included 
ministers of experience fully as broad as Dr. Wilson’s. 
From almost the very shadow of the White House 
there arrived Virginia-born John H. Bocock, pastor of 
the Bridge Street Church in the Georgetown section 
of the District of Columbia. From Romney in western 
Virginia (destined soon to become West Virginia) 
came Dr. William Henry Foote, native of Connecticut, 
graduate of Yale and of Princeton Seminary, and a 
veteran of seven years’ service as a foreign missions 
executive. Each of these two loyal Confederates had 
crossed Federal lines to attend. Dr. Charles Colcock 
Jones of Georgia had been in the North for education; 
as a home missions executive he had taught in Colum- 
bia Seminary, but was best known for his ministry 
to Negroes. Drs. Drury Lacy and Robert Hall Mor- 
rison were former presidents of Davidson College. 

The Assembly chose its oldest minister, 73-year-old 
Francis McFarland, to be its temporary moderator. 
This native of Ireland had studied in the North, had 
preached there and for 32 years near Staunton, had 
served as a Christian education executive in Phila- 
delphia, and had been moderator of the united church 
in 1856. Dr. McFarland presided over the election of 
Dr. Palmer as moderator. Dr. Waddel was elected 
stated clerk, Dr. Wilson the permanent clerk. 

There was some danger, it would seem, that the 
first General Assembly would be anticlimactic, a “let- 
down,” for the decisive partings from northern Pres- 
byterians, with whom the men in Augusta had so many 
intimate ties, had already been completed. But three 
men, principally, converted the possibly routine task 
of organizing our church and of launching its program 
into an uplifting experience. 

The first of these was Dr. Palmer, who preached 
the opening sermon. Inspiringly, he emphasized the 
spiritual nature and mission of the Christian church. 
It had outlived “the proudest dynasties of earth,” 
he reminded his audience. The new denomination need 
not be concerned over the fate of man-made govern- 
ments, he said in effect, because its only proper, 
glorious service would be to promote the fulfillment of 
God’s eternal purpose. With pointed contrast, Dr. 
Palmer deplored the lapse into the secular that had 
been involved in the Spring Resolutions’ attempt to 
bind Christ’s body “to the chariot in which . . . Caesar 
rides.” The sermon was an eloquent appeal for the 
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preaching of the gospel. Lifted 
high was a vision of the destiny, 
the usefulness, of the new church. 


Dr. Thornwell was another who 
set the tone for our first Assembly. 
On his motion the new church 


adopted as its own both the creed 
and the government of the older 
one, without any change except 
that the words “Confederate States” 
were substituted in every occur- 
rence for the words “United States.” 
And Dr. Thornwell submitted the 
new church’s fraternal “Address to 
All the Churches of Jesus Christ”— 
a persuasive review of the reasons 
for organizing the new denomina- 
tion, a reassuring promise that what 
is good in Presbyterianism would 
be preserved under a new flag, a 
consecrated pledge that the bless- 
ing of Christianity would be car- 
ried to the unsaved. 

The third man who lifted high 
the morale of our first General As- 
sembly was Dr. J. Leighton Wilson. 
(Page 21.) He showed the founders 
where to apply their energies in 
spreading the gospel. This South 
Carolinian had been for 20 years a 
missionary in Africa, for seven an 
executive in foreign missions and 
Christian education work with 
headquarters in New York City. 
The crisis of 1861 had brought him 
back to the South with his zeal for 
missions undiminished; and quickly 
he had assumed leadership in utiliz- 
ing Confederate Presbyterians’ gifts 
to benevolences for the preaching 
of the gospel among people whom 
the blockaded church could reach. 
He gave heartening reports of home 
missions and foreign missions—the 
latter among Indians in Oklahoma 
Territory—that were already in 
progress. He portrayed challenging 
opportunities for the future. The 
new church had work to do for 
Christ. It responded. 

“God has cast our lot,” the found- 
ers of our church believed. It 
was not of this world, but it had to 
exist in a world not of their making 
tho ‘igh not under their control. 
They accepted “the decree of Prov- 
ldence’; they made arrangements 


accordingly for the comparatively 
minor but practical problems of or- 
an.vation and housekeeping; and 
they set their sights primarily upon 
a now crusade for the age-old mis- 
ston of the church—the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom. + 
JANUany, 1961 
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the growing southern Assembly. However, in spite of 
the spirit of merger, it was not until 1883 that fraternal 
delegates were exchanged with the northern church. 
In 1876 the General Assembly approved membership 
in the World Alliance of Reformed Churches over the 
opposition of some who felt it might grow into an 
ecumenical council. 

After 1879 the Assembly revised the Form of Gov- 
ernment and Discipline, and the Directory of Worship. 
A new hymnbook was approved. Today revisions are 
in process again. A new Presbyterian hymnal. has been 
in use for five years. We are now cooperating with the 
United Presbyterian Church USA in a revision of the 
Book of Common Worship. 

Controversy has been a part of the fibre of our 
church from its inception. The question of slavery 
was first. Later there was objection to the use of instru- 
mental music in the church. In 1880 the church was 
stirred in great debate over the authority of General 
Assembly pronouncements. The greatest debate of the 
past 100 years was on evolution. It began in 1884 and 
disturbed the church until 1894. The matter found 
expression in the views of Drs. Woodrow and Girar- 
deau. The General Assembly condemned Dr. Wood- 
row’s more liberal views, but not the man. In 1889 he 
was nominated, though not elected, moderator of Gen- 
eral Assembly. The proposal for organic union has 
repeatedly aroused the church. It was declined in 1888, 
1895, and 1906. The last vote came in 1955 when it 
was declined again. 

Strangely, women’s work came by the route of con- 
troversy too. The 1875 Assembly Minutes said, “The 
gifts of our Sabbath school’s and women’s missionary 
associations during the year past amount to one third 
the entire sum furnished by regular contributions of 








churches. And in view of this fact, the churche 
urged to increase these associations.” The 1878 As 
bly approved, but the 1880 and 1891 Assemblie: 
posed organized women’s work. 

By 1888 East Hanover Presbytery approved the ‘| 
presbyterial. In 1904 the presbyterials of Texas 
Virginia were formed into synodicals. In 1912 
women of the entire church were organized as 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Presbyterian Church in 
United States,” with Mrs. Hallie Paxon Winnsboro: 
as superintendent. It is a rude fact that not before i‘ 
could a woman read the women’s work report be‘: 
General Assembly. 

The organization of the women was unique in i 
use of the “circle” plan, and this feature has hb: 
copied widely in the Christian world. The women have 
led on the frontiers of faith. Their devotion to Bible 
study has been exemplary, and we now look forward 
to the release of their annual study guides. It is heart- 
ening to note that women are no longer an auxiliary to 
the church, but Women of the Church, and as such are 
being given an increasing role in leadership and gov- 
ernment. (The author knows women are serving on 
synod and presbytery committees in Kentucky. ) 

The force of laymen began to be felt most certainly 
after the quarter-centennial of 1886 held at First 
Church, Augusta, Ga. Revivals continued to stir inter- 
est in evangelism, and the revivalists were many: 
Dwight L. Moody, Gypsy Smith, Billy Sunday, and 
others. Men organized in local churches for Bible study 
and evangelism, calling themselves Presbyterian Broth- 
erhoods. Biblical theology gained new stature. In 1923 
the General Assembly launched a move to organize the 
Men of the Church. Present lay enthusiasm is seen in 
great evangelistic cavalcades, and in the decision that 
schools of theology for laymen are desirable. 

Youth work was confined primarily to Sabbath school 
groups until 1895 when the Assembly tried to organize 
Westminster Leagues. Unfortunately the loyalties of 
our young people were torn among Sabbath school 
groups, youth leagues, and Christian Endeavor. On an 
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from the Synod of Texas 
the Assembly acted to ap- 
Christian Endeavor, though 
not n official arm of the church. 
In later vears youth work found its 
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way in the “Highways” program 
and finally in the fellowships of the 
present Our denomination’s Sev- 
onth Quadrennial Convention of 
yout!) has just been held at Dallas. 
Cam) us Christian life is a growing 
concern and. strength. 


In 1910 a Permanent Committee 
on Systematic Benevolence was 
formed. In 1921 it became the 
Stewardship Committee. In 1927 
the Assembly's Work Committee 
discontinued the Stewardship Com- 
mittee. To it was given oversight of 
all agencies, including Women’s 
\uxiliaries and Men of the Church. 
Finally, in 1949 the old executive 
committee organization was aban- 
doned in favor of five major boards: 
Board of Annuities and Relief; 
Board of Christian Education; 
Board of Church Extension; Board 
of Women’s Work; Board of World 
Missions. The General Council was 
strengthened and given new duties. 

Presbyterians in the South con- 
tinued to lead all major southern 
denominations in per capita giving; 
a chapter was added to the Con- 
fession of Faith on the Holy Spirit 
and the gospel. 

Other dates and events are im- 
portant in our history: In 1897 a 
charter was granted to the Moun- 
tain Retreat Association, and in 
1906 the Montreat enterprise was 
presented to the General Assembly. 
In 1912 membership in the Federal 
Council of Churches (now the Na- 
tional Council) was approved. In 
1927 the Historical Foundation was 
established at Montreat. Three 
tier official General Fund agencies 


of the church, not previously men- 
tioned, are The Presbyterian Foun- 
dston, The American Bible 
Soviety, and the Committee on 
ision, Radio, and Audio-Vis- 
wis (TRAV). 

merous dates and events of 
| © st history cannot be recounted 


‘se of space limitations. Suffice 
ay the Lord has truly blessed 
‘esbyterian Church US since 
We enter upon the second 
y of her life as upon a great 
ture with Christ. > 


JAN. spy, 1961 
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Writers for this special issue are 
already well known to most SURVEY 
readers. The name of John Mackay, 
for example, is familiar to Presby- 
terians throughout the world for 
many reasons. He is probably best 
known as the long-time president 
of Princeton Theological Seminary 
(1936-1959), but he is also known 
for his close association with mis- 
sions. A native of Scotland, he 
served for almost sixteen years as 
a missionary to South America and 
came to this country in 1932 as a 
missions executive for the Presby- 
terian Church USA (now UP-USA). 
He also served that church as mod- 
erator in 1953-54. Always closely 
associated with the ecumenical 
movement, Dr. Mackay has served 
as president of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance (1954-1959), and as 
chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council (1947-1958). He is 
currently a member of the Central 
Committee of the World Council 
of Churches. (See guest editorial, 
inside front cover.) 

T. Watson Street, professor of 
church history and missions at Aus- 
tin Theological Seminary in Texas, 
is familiar to “southern” Presby- 
terians as the author of that popular 
study book in this centennial year, 
The Story of Southern Presby- 
terians (October Survey, p. 24). 
He was a member of the Centennial 
Committee appointed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1955 to give direc- 
tion to our church’s one hundredth 
birthday celebration—a direction 
carefully delineated in the article 
on page 6. (See late news, page 54.) 

E. T. Thompson, moderator of 
our church in 1959, is widely known 
and loved as professor of church 
history at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, a post he has held since 1922. 
He is said to have taught more than 
2,000 of the ministers currently 
serving our church. He is another 
study-book author (Tomorrow’s 
Church, Tomorrow’s World) who 
is sure to have an impact on the 
thinking of Presbyterians in this 
centennial year. (See page 10.) 

Brooks Hays, alana known 
for the outstanding Christian wit- 
ness he carried into political and 
government affairs as representa- 





tive of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Arkansas, is a Southern 
Baptist and well qualified to speak 
on the peculiar opportunities of a 
regional church such as ours. (See 
page 18.) In 1957 he was elected 
president of the Southern Baptist 
Convention, one of the few laymen 
ever to hold that post. He was re- 
elected the following year. Wash- 
ington ministers honored him with 
the Laymen’s Award for outstand- 
ing service, and Religious Heritage 
Foundation designated him the 
Lay Churchman of the Year in 
1959. During his years of law prac- 
tice and political activity, Mr. Hays 
became interested in social work 
and farm tenancy in the South. In 
1937, prior to his service in Con- 
gress, he was called to Washington 
to assist in a legislative program 
under which tenant families could 
become independent farm owners. 
He has long fought for the exten- 
sion of educational and economic 
opportunities for minorities. 

Lawrence W. Bottoms, secretary 
of our church’s department of 
Negro work, was “swiped” from 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church; 
a native of Selma, Ala., he received 
his education in schools and semi- 
naries of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, and was serving as 
a pastor of that denomination when 
he was called to the Grace Presby- 
terian (US) Church in Louisville, 
Ky. His deep commitment to Christ 
and his delightful sense of humor 
are well known to southern Presby- 
terians who eagerly seek him out 
as a conference speaker. He is a 
study-book author, having written 
for 1959 the study on Revelation, 
Through Conflict to Victory, and 
he has two notable “firsts” to his 
credit: first Negro moderator of 
Louisville Presbytery (US) and first 
Negro recipient of Geneva Col- 
lege’s Distinguished Service Award. 
The article on page 18 is a con- 
densation of an address delivered 
to the Texas Synodical in 1960 and 
was first submitted to the editors 
by Mrs. J. L. Dement Jr. of San 
Marcos, Texas, who thought it 
should receive wider readership. 
The editors agreed! 
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W. Edwin Hemphill brings to 
“1861” (p. 21) the dedication of a 
lifelong churchman and the com- 
petence of a professional historian. 
As a ruling elder since 1942 he has 
served successively in the sessions 
of the Fredericksburg (Va.) Church, 
the Charlottesville (Va.) Church, 
the Ginter Park (Richmond, Va.) 
Church, and the Shandon (Colum- 
bia, $.C.) Church. Both his father 
and grandfather were Presbyterian 
US ministers. He received the B.A. 
degree from Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege, the M.A. from Emory Univer- 
sity, and the Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He has served 
on the faculty of each of his alma 
maters and has also taught at 
Davidson College and Mary Wash- 
ington College. For the past six- 
teen years he has been engaged in 
historical research, writing, edi- 
torial, and publication projects of 
the state governments of Virginia 
and South Carolina. 


Frank W. Price, missionary of 
our church to China for almost 30 
years, and moderator in 1953, has 
been director of the Interdenomina- 
tional Missionary Research Library 
in New York City since 1955. His 
influence on the missionary pro- 
gram has been felt far beyond the 
boundaries of the Presbyterian 
Church US and he is in a position 
to know, perhaps better than any- 
one else, what the contributions of 
the Presbyterian Church US have 
been to the world through its mis- 
sionary Outreach. (See page 25.) 


_ 5. Lewis, pert and popular con- 
ference speaker who spends ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of her time 
on the road” as a special field rep- 
esentative for the Board of Chris- 
\ducation, is widely known for 
juick wit and winning way. 

deep Christian commitment 
spiritual insight are also well 
k i through her book, Walks of 
] Her assignment for SuRVEY 
\ © uncover the “funny stuff” 
uur Presbyterian history, but 
‘t.:sely enough the things that 
v seem funny to us now 
t funny when history was 
recorded, and the traces are 
few and far between. But B. did 
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a mammoth job of research and 
produced the entertaining article 
on page 28. 

One of the first assignments John 
Kirstein undertook as Survey’s new 
associate editor was the summary 
of what the church has done since 
its organization in 186l1—no small 
task! But John is no small boy and 
we think readers will appreciate 
his masterful summary, “Since 
1861,” that begins on page 31. 

Graydon E. McClellan is direc- 
tor of the department of the min- 
istry of the National Council of 
Churches, with offices in New York 
City. He first wrote the article on 
page 36 for Presbyterian Life and 
it is here adapted with their per- 
mission. He is an ordained minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church 
USA, a graduate of U.C.L.A. and 
San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary. 

John Leith, professor of historical 
theology at Union Seminary in Vir- 
ginia, is a native of Due West, 
S.C., and a graduate of Erskine 
College, Columbia Seminary, Van- 
derbilt University, and Yale Uni- 
versity Graduate School. He has 
served pastorates in Nashville, 
Tenn., and Auburn, Ala., and is 
widely known and respected as a 
“Calvin scholar.” His article on the 
relation of Calvinism to society 
(page 39) is one that readers will 
find stimulating. 

H. Kerr Taylor, who writes about 
the delightful and courageous “Miss 
Sallie” Lacy on page 41, served 
with her in China for fifteen years 
and wrote this biography at her re- 
quest. He is now in Richmond as 
co-director with Mrs. Taylor of the 
church’s department of family edu- 
cation, a post he came to from First 
Church in Dallas, Texas. 


Thomas Schrodt, Ernest T. Sev- 
ers, and Tom R. Roddy little sus- 
pected that the term papers they 
wrote for “Dr. Robbie’s” (Dr. Wil- 
liam Childs Robinson) church his- 
tory class at Columbia Seminary 
would show up as_ abbreviated 
biographies of early church leaders 
in the centennial issue of SuRVEY. 
But there they are, on pages aie! 
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Your choir will look its best, sing its 
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How did PRESBYTERIANS vote? 


By BEN HARTLEY 


A Survey survey shows that Richard M. Nixon possibly received two of every three 
votes cast by Presbyterians and that the religious issue—it would seem—influenced to 
some extent at least 75 per cent of the ballots marked for Nixon by Survey readeis. 


An informal poll of Survey readers on how they 
voted in the presidential election—and why they voted 
that way—has produced interesting, if not scientifically 
conclusive, results by the time this soon-after-election 
article was being written. 

The Survey ballot appeared in the November issue 
along with an article discussing the religious issue in 
the presidential campaign. And as of November 15 
only 182 readers had filled in and returned the form. 

In those early returns 121 Presbyterians indicated 
that they had voted for Republican Richard Nixon and 
61 said they had voted for Democrat John «Kennedy. 

Of the 121 Nixon supporters, 38 admitted that their 
vote had been mainly influenced by “religion,” but 
49 others indicated that “religion” had been a factor 
in determining their vote. The remaining 34 Nixon 
voters gave no indication that they had been influenced 
by the religious-political controversy which stemmed 
from the candidacy of Roman Catholic Kennedy. 

These superficial results would seem to indicate that 
Presbyterians bloc-voted for Nixon at a rate of approxi- 
mately 66 per cent. However, the solidity of the Pres- 
byterian bloc would probably be insignificant (in the 
total Republican vote) compared to the Roman Cath- 
olic blocs for Kennedy running 75 per cent and more 
in key areas of the north and east. Furthermore, we 
have no evidence to show how members of our denom- 
ination voted in previous elections. (Some politicos 
feel that a majority of Presbyterians usually support 
the Republican Party inasmuch as our denomination 
has been accused of appealing more to merchants, 
white collar workers, and management than to the 
masses in labor unions who ordinarily support the 
Democratic Party. ) 

Only four Kennedy voters in our survey said that 
“religion” was the principal basis for their decision. 
One of them scrawled a note on his ballot: “I HATE 
BIGOTRY!” A majority based their vote for Kennedy 
on “Issues” or on “Issues” plus “Personalities” and/or 
“Party.” Only seven Kennedy people and two on the 
Nixon side listed “Party” only as the basis for their 
votes. 

One factor obviously precluding scientifically ac- 
curate results in the reader poll: 65 per cent of the 
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questionnaires (77 out of 182) were returned by wom- 
en. While only 30 per cent (19 of 63) male respondents 
had supported Kennedy, some 35 per cent of the wom- 
en (42 of 119) had backed him. This leads us to con- 
clude that an accurate cross-sectional sample of Pres- 
byterian men might have ballooned Nixon totals much 
higher in this poll. Did the Survey article on the re- 
ligious issue help anyone decide how to vote? Not 
many—only six Kennedy and 15 Nixon folks answered 
“yes.” Apparently our attempt at objectivity irked some 
folks in both camps—Nixon fans who wanted Survey 
to take a strong anti-Catholic stand and Kennedy ad- 
herents who felt any mention of the religious issue 
hurt their candidate. 

Questionnaires have been returned from 20 states— 
with most returns from Virginia, Texas, Florida, and 
North Carolina in that order. Kennedy forces carried 
three states—Kentucky, Missouri, and Mississippi—by 
small margins on the basis of the very meagre returns. 
Florida’s 21 ballot forms gave Nixon 18, Kennedy 3. 


The statistical summary may reveal some facts about 
Presbyterians’ preference for president. But it gives 
no hint of the emotional pitch at which some of our 
readers responded. Some folks more sensitive than edi- 
tors would be shocked by the vituperative, profane 
remarks of churchmen who disagreed with Survey's 
handling of the religious issue. Perhaps two dozen 
letters of this kind arrived BEFORE election day— 
the volume about two to one pro-Kennedy with ex- 
pressions varying from dismay to rage that SurvEY 
would inject the religious issue into the campaign. 
In slightly lower emotional key (and numerically few- 
er) the pro-Nixon anti-Catholics lambasted us for fail- 
ing to take a strong Protestant stand against the Roman 
Catholic for president. And icing the cake were a few 
castigating us for making like an ostrich—for taking no 
stand at all. Funny thing, since Election Day we ve 
received only a couple of mild protests, but compli- 
ments from both camps have rolled in with the ballot 
forms since November 9. + 
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The 


Timeless VB 


Ohurch 


By JOHN KIRSTEIN 


The soft glow from sputtering coal oil lamps filled 

the room. A guitar twanged and a wheezy old pump 
organ picked up the melody of “When The World’s On 
Fire.” A gaunt figure of a man rose from the front 
bench, With a long yellow pencil he led the congrega- 
tion in singing, all the while beating out the rhythm 
with his foot. In dirge-like chorus the congregation 
sang, “Don’t you want God’s bosom to be your pillow?” 
Here and there workers slid from their seats and 
sought out known sinners. At that signal the back seat 
disgorged its collection of unsmiling, hobnailed, over- 
alled men out the back door. 
_ At the front the preacher exhorted his hearers to 
come forward to the mourner’s bench and git right 
with God.” From the rear a young man stumbled, 
weaving down the aisle as in a daze, and fell to his 
knees at the bench. The preacher and several workers 
gathered about him, dropped to their knees beside him 
and urged him to “pray through, son!” 

After several more choruses of a sacred-harp song 
the young man struggled to his feet. He was smiling 
and his eyes were laden with tears. 

He has been saved,” said the preacher. “Praise the 
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Lord!” 

From a group of men sitting in the front corner 
came a booming male voice in frog-like inflection, 
“A-mon!” 

An old and wrinkled lady tossed her handkerchief 
into the air and cried, “Praise the Lord!” 

With a brief exhortation, “to go home and pray for 
the Spirit,” the preacher dismissed the people. They 
filed out into the still night of the mountains. 

Soon all was quiet around the little church, save the 
chorus of tree frogs and katydids. In the still of the 
night, like a sentinel in the dark, the little church 
stood, pointing its moonlit steeple heavenward in mute 
testimony to God and the Saviour. 

That little frontier church stands only in memory 
now. Its congregation sings beside the River of Life. 
Its ways are practically forgotten, and the songs seem 
to us more like folk songs than hymns. But its message 
is the same today and forever. It is the message of the 
church in every place, among every people. That little 
steeple points through all time, pointing hearts upward 
to God and the Saviour. It says to every man, “Be 
reconciled to God.” 
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